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p  ,  Many  congratulations 

c  •  be  extended 

M»„on  DeSc, 

foreign  missions  in  this  country  to  the 
Society  of  Missions  in  France.  Our 
readers  know  that  a  month  before  the 
closing  of  their  books,  on  March  15, 
the  society  announced  a  deficit  of  half  a 
million  francs,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  due  entirely  to  the  almost  en¬ 
forced  enlargement  of  their  work,  and 
they  know  something  of  the  heroic 
efforts  put  forth  to  meet  this  appalling 
debt.  The  religious  papers  of  April  ii, 
nearly  a  week  before  the  closing  of  the 
books,  announce  with  deep  emotion  “the 
great  deliverance.’’  With  the  exception 
of  some  eight  thousand  dollars  lacking 
to  a  special  fund  for  church  buildings  in 
Madagascar,  the  deficit  is  met,  and  even 
a  little  more  than  met!  There  are  few 
American  Chri.stians  who  can  even  im¬ 
agine  the  general  and  acute  self  denial  to 
which  this  fact  testifies.  M.  Boegner, 
the  president  of  the  society,  writes  of  the 
“trembling”  with  which  they  contemplate 
“this  deliverance,  the  fruit  of  so  many 
efforts  and  prayers.”  The  receipts  this 
year  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  francs. 

French  There  are  those  of  us 

Protestant  who  think  our  churches 

Societies  are  “organized  to 

death,”  so  many  and  so  varied  are  our 
religious  and  benevolent  activities.  The 
list  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  French 
Protestant  Societies,  now  being  celebrated 
in  Paris  April  13  to  May  25,  numbers 
twenty-six,  including  not  only  foreign 


and  home  missions  and  the  McAll 
Mission,  but  also  societies  looking  af¬ 
ter  the  religious  well-being  of  such 
classes  as  apprentices  and  deaf  mutes 
(under  the  presidency  of  an  ex-priest). 
The  temperance,  Bible  and  tract  socie¬ 
ties  loom  up  large,  also  the  societies  for 
Sunday  rest  and  against  immoral  litera¬ 
ture.  An  important  occasion,  on  April 
22,  was  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  great  pastor  and  writer,  Adolph 
Monod,  also  on  April  19,  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  Sunday  School  Society. 


The  evangelistic  cam- 
hvangelism  .  .  ,  « 

.  ,  ?  paign  carried  on  by  the 

^  Waldensian  Church  is 

meeting  a  success  which  shows  a  real 
spiritual  hunger  among  the  peasantry. 
In  the  provinces  of  Lucca,  Messina  and 
Syracuse  especially  the  evangelists  have 
been  holding  open  air  meetings  attended 
by  from  500  to  1,000  persons.  Certain 
villages  have  asked  for  preachers  who 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  them. 
Classes  of  catechumens  have  been  formed 
and  a  number  were  admitted  to  the  com¬ 
munion  at  Easter.  Popular  feeling  is  in 
general  with  them,  though  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  son^e  cases  the  clergy  stir 
up  disturbances,  but  the  civil  and  ju¬ 
dicial  authorities  in  nearly  all  cases  show 
themselves  nobly  unprejudiced.  In  sev¬ 
eral  cases  the  courts  have  condemned 
those  who  stirred  up  disturbances  duting 
service.  One  group  of  disturbers  of  the 
peace  thus  condemned  appealed  to  the 
king ;  the  latter  made  reply  that  he  would 
pardon  the  evil  doers  only  after  the  evan¬ 
gelist  whom  •  they  had  attacked  and 
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wounded  had  pardoned  them.  This  the 
evangelist  was  quite  ready  to  do,  the  cul¬ 
prits  were  discharged,  and  touched  by  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  minister,  they  went 
to  him  in  public  and  made  their  f>eace 
with  him  to  the  immense  joy  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  populace. 


....  The  Holy  Spirit  is  evi- 

Finaaaal  Aid  working  with 

”  '  our  Waldensian  breth¬ 

ren,  but  they  need  also  the  co-operation 
of  Christian  purses.  Not  only  is  the 
church  poor,  but  its  converts  become 
such  at  the  cost  of  great  privation — loss 
of  work  and  often  of  home,  as  well  as 
of  friends  who  are  dear  to  them.  These 
are  now  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  Walden¬ 
sian  churches  and  mission  stations,  and 
they  greatly  complicate  their  financial 
problem. 


tion  of  criminals  has  been  formed.  .  .  . 
As  society  receives  life  and  unity  from 
its  governing  authority,  it  is  first  of  all 
against  authority  that  anarchy  directs 
its  blows.”  Society  has  in  itself  no 
remedy  for  these  ills.  “Men  have  count¬ 
ed  upon  liberty,  construction,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science,  but  all  these  without 
religion  are  not  only  vain  but  danger¬ 
ous.”  Society  can  only  be  saved  by  put¬ 
ting  it  once  again  under  the  action  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth.  The  return  to  Christianity 
however  is  not  enough.  “The  return  to 
Christianity  will  not  be  an  efficacious 
complete  remedy  if  it  does  not  include 
the  return  with  sincere  love  to  the 
Church  which  is  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic.  Christianity,  in  fact,  is  in¬ 
carnated  in  the  Catholic  Church.” 


p  ,  On  the  19th  of  March 

e  ope  s  Pope  published  an 

^  encyclical  the  precise 

terms  of  which  have  just  reached  us.  It 
opens — after  preamble — with  a  serious 
charge  against  modern  society.  “In  all 
times,”  says  the  document,  “the  Holy 
Church  of  Christ  has  had  to  struggle 
and  to  suffer  for  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,”  persecutions,  heresies,  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  and  worst  of  all  the 
so-called  Reformation,  which  “by  pro¬ 
claiming  the  principle  of  free  investiga¬ 
tion  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
divine  edifice  and  opened  the  way  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  doubts  and  negatives 
concerning  the  most  important  matters," 
opening  the  way  to  the  deistic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
boundless  incredulity  of  the  present  time. 
As  a  consequence  the  social  and  political 
order  is  endangered  by  the  substitution  of 
the  precarious  and  shifting  sovereignty 
of  the  majority  for  the  sovereignty  of 
G(ft  (through  the  Pope).  The  laws 
merely  express  the  will  of  a  party ;  ma¬ 
terial  force  regulates  international  rela¬ 
tions.  Neglect  of  the  necessary  distinc¬ 
tion  of  social  classes  has  armed  the  small 
against  the  great.  “A  veritable  associa¬ 


„,  ,  The  second  part  of  the 

r  1  Pope’s  encyclical  is  the 

°  apology  for  or  eulogy 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  “Legiti¬ 
mate  dispenser  of  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel,  she  is  revealed  to  us  not  only 
as  the  consoler  and  saviour  of  souls,  but 
as  the  eternal  source  of  righteousness 
and  charity,  and  at  once  the  propagator 
and  the  guardian  of  true  liberty  and  the 
sole  equality  which  is  possible  here  be¬ 
low.”  She  is  the  safeguard  of  the  home 
and  the  support  of  civil  and  political 
order.  How  great  and  salutary  is  her 
action,  how  much  more  extensiye  it 
would  he  but  for  the  checks  which  have 
been  put  in  the  way  of  her  exercise  of 
her  mission.  She  has  been  represented 
as  the  enemy  of  science,  of  liberty,  of 
sovereignty  of  States,  and  so  the  people 
have  been  turned  away  from  her.  Free¬ 
masonry  in  particular  is  her  most  viru¬ 
lent  foe.  Rut  God’s  hour  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  his  church  will  come. 

,  ,  n  .  While  conceding  the  se- 

Another  Point  .  r  »  vttt 

of  View  nousness  of  Leo  Xlll 

in  this  utterance  which 
he  characterizes  as  his  testament,  it  is 
difficult  to  take  very  seriously  his  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  persecution  which  the 
church  has  suffered  before  and  since  the 
Reformation.  In  general  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  been  the  persecutor  rather 
than  the  persecuted.  A  French  writer 


Another  Point 
of  View 
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in  this  connection  reminds  the  Pope  that 
“God  does  not  need  our  lies.”  No  doubt 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  sometimes  stood 
for  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  rights 
of  God,  but  surely  her  worst  troubles 
are  due  to  her  failure  to  recognize  the 
slow  evolution  of  mind  in  the  direction 
of  autonomy  and  liberty.  The  modern 
world  is  much  less  hostile  than  Pope  Leo 
supposes  to  the  fine  ideal  of  the  encyclical 
concerning  the  family,  society,  morals 
and  religion;  it  combats  and  will  put 
forth  all  its  strength  against  that  abso¬ 
lutism  which  the  church  claims,  its  des¬ 
potic  authority  and  political  ambitions. 


,  ,,  ,  Here  again  the  ency- 

As  to  Modem  ^ 

suredly  there  are  evils 
enough  at  this  time,  as  indeed  there  al¬ 
ways  have  been.  But  were  morals  more 
austere,  was  the  social  consciousness 
deeper,  the  effort  toward  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  more  general  in  the  best 
days  of  the  Church  than  they  are  now? 
Is  there  nothing  religious  in  the  earnest 
search  for  truth,  in  the  deep  impression 
made  by  science  ?  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  practical  outcome  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  centuries  has  been  moral  retro¬ 
gression,  however  much  “new  occasions” 
may  breed  new  errors  and  crimes  as  well 
as  “new  duties.” 


To  Our  Commissioners 

It  has  been  said  that  New  York  is  far 
from  an  ideal  convention  city ;  that  dis¬ 
tances  are  too  great,  outside  attractions 
too  many,  the  great  metropolis  too  much 
occupied  with  its  own  cosmopolitan 
affairs  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  welcome 
a  few  extra  hundred  strangers.  But  we 
intend  to  prove  to  the  General  .As¬ 
sembly  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth 
that  people  will  wonder  whence  such  an 
idea  could  ever  have  arisen.  Every  good 
Presbyterian  in  the  city — and  they  are 
many — extends  a  royal  welcome  to  the 
Commissioners,  whether  they  come  from 
far  or  near;  whether  they  bring  their 
families  with  them  for  an  outing  or 
come  strictly  on  business — the  lord's 
business!  As  for  the  many  attraction.^ 
and  the  great  distances  and  the  cosmo¬ 


politan  spirit  of  the  city — they  all  are  to 
be  proved  friends,  not  foes,  and  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  1 14th  General  As¬ 
sembly. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Church 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  where 
the  business  sessions  will  be  held,  has  re¬ 
cently  welcomed  as  its  pastor  the  Rev.  J. 
Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  and  installed  him 
April  30.  A  short  sketch  of  Dr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  life  may  be  found  in  The  Evangelist 
of  March  13,  a  mere  preliminary  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  genial  host  whom  all  will 
soon  learn  to  know  better.  The  church 
is  the  large.st  of  the  denomination  in  the 
country  and  will  accommodate  easily  two 
thousand  persons.  It  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  chapels,  Sunday-school  and  class¬ 
rooms,  which  will  be  furnished  for  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  committee  rooms,  and 
there  will  be  a  post  office,  telegraph  and 
telephone  office  established  in  one  of 
these  rooms.  The  Board  of  Publication 
will  also  have  a  depot  for  its  books  and 
periodicals,  and  church  papers  will  be  on 
the  tables  of  the  reading  room.  The  Enter¬ 
tainment  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  James 
Yerance  is  chairman,  has  spared  no  time 
or  labor  in  the  effort  to  make  the  dele¬ 
gates  feel  the  warmth  of  their  welcome, 
and  the  royal  hospitality  of  the  New  York 
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Presbytery.  Most  of  the  delegates  will  be 
enteirtained  at  the  best  hotfels  of  the 
city.  This  Committee  is  having  a  guide 
printed,  giving  many  useful  items  of  in¬ 
formation  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  New  York,  including  a  long  list  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  and  hospitals 
and  other  facts  of  interest.  This  guide 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Com¬ 
missioner. 

The  Central  Church  on  Fifty-seventh 
street  near  Broadway,  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Women’s  Boards,  and 
Carnegie  Hall  is  to  be  used  for  a  special 
service  by  the  Home  Mission  Board. 

As  is  known,  the  General  Assembly 
convention  has  before  it  the  pleasing  task 
of  celebrating  the  Centennial  of  Home 
Missions,  making  this  an  especially  note¬ 
worthy  occasion.  This  and  other  public 
meetings  will  be  held.  The  social  de¬ 
mand  has  by  no  means  been  forgotten. 
Various  receptions  will  be  held  in  the 
Building  by  the  Board  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  at  University  Heights  by 
New  York  University,  at  the  Bible  House 
by  the  Tract  Society,  at  Princeton  by 
Princeton  University  and  Seminary,  and 
by  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  this  city 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Thursday, 
May  22. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  Hudson 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  Albany  Day  Line  of  Boats,  which  has 
tendered  an  excursion  for  1,500  persons, 
thirty  miles  up  the  river,  for  the  after¬ 
noons  of  Monday  or  Tuesday,  the  26th 
or  27th.  Of  course  everyone  will  take  a 
walk  or  drive  in  Central  Park,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  at  this  season  probably  than  at  any 
other  of  the  year ;  and  every  one  will  wish 
to  stroll  along  Riverside  and  visit  Grant’s 
Tomb  and  spend  a  little  time,  at  least,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  which  is 
open  free  to  the  public  every  day  but 
Monday. 

Those  interested  in  educational  effairs 
will  not  fail  to  visit  Columbia  University, 
of  late  so  prominent  in  the  public  eye 
by  the  inauguration  of  President  Butler, 
and  the  famous  Astor  and  Lenox  Libra¬ 
ries.  A  trip  to  Bronx  Park,  to  the  Aqua¬ 
rium  at  the  Battery,  or  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which,  like  so  many 


other  good  things  this  city  owes  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  generosity  and  enterprise,  will 
highly  repay  students  of  nature  and  nat¬ 
ural  history.  The  new  Supreme  Court 
Building,  the  new  Stock  Exchange,  not 
yet  completed,  will  interest  every  lover  of 
fine  architecture — while  the  old  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  sight — and  sound — one 
will  never  regret  having  experienced. 
For  those  who  admire  great  feats  of  con¬ 
struction  and  engineering,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  New  East  River  Bridge  and 
the  new  tunnel  will  prove  valuable. 
There  are  many  fine  art  exhibits  for  those 
who  wish  to  gratify  their  aesthetic  na¬ 
tures.  There  is  hardly  a  block  along 
Fifth  avenue  that  has  not  some  gallery 
at  which  is  a  special  exhibit  free  to  the 
public.  A  list  of  these  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  of  the  daily  papers. 

Those  of  our  Commissioners  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing  should  certainly  visit  this  home  of 
Presbyterianism — and  for  such  visitors  it 
is  only  a  step  across  the  street  into  the 
new  office  of  The  Evangelist. 

Any  information  within  our  power  will 
gladly  be  given  regarding  the  various 
missions  connected  with  the  churches  or 
independent  of  them,  the  Settlements — no 
doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  wish  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
King’s  Daughters’  Settlement,  of  which 
they  have  so  often  read  in  these  pages, 
and  many  other  forms  of  institutional 
work.  We  are  proud  of  our  city  and 
proud  of  our  Assembly,  and  we  want 
them  to  have  every  opportunity  of  being 
favorably  imprtessod  with  each  other. 
Our  welcome  is  as  sincere  as  if  we  were 
able  to  offer  the  “freedom  of  the  city.’’ 

The  Presbyterian  Union 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  throws  up  into  high  relief 
the  importance  of  a  body  whese  im¬ 
portance  is  as  yet  not  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognized  among  us — the  Presbyterian 
Union.  It  is  hardly  unfair  to  say  that 
during  the  early  years  of  its  existence  it 
was  practically  ignored  by  Presbyterians 
of  social  prominence.  And  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  They  did  not  need  it 
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for  social  reasons — they  were  already 
overwhelmed  with  social  engagements 
and  they  felt  no  need  of  increasing  the 
number  of  tneir  acquaintances.  For  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  they  had  their  own 
church  and  such  of  its  activities  as  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them, — so  far  as  their  duties 
as  citizens  were  concerned  a  civic  club 
offered  better  facilities.  It  perhaps 
needed  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  of  two  years  ago  to  show  them 
that  for  any  community  of  action  as 
Presbyterians  they  must  perforce  depend 
upon  the  Union — there  was  no  other 
representative  body  in  the  city  to  stand 
for  all  Presbyterianism.  The  brilliant 
reception  offered  by  the  Union  to  the 
delegates  of  that  conference  went  far  to 
show  to  the  class  under  consideration 
that  the  Union  was  after  all  worth 
while — that  it  must  needs  be  supported 
if  only  for  such  occasions  as  this.  Since 
that  time  it  is  not  unfair  to  the  commit¬ 
tees  who  preceded  them  to  say  that  the 
Committees  have  made  the  meetings  of 
the  Union  superlatively  interesting  and 
worth  while,  and  the  attendance  has 
greatly  improved  both  in  numbers  and 
representative  quality.  Yet  it  may  still 
be  questioned  if  those  who  attend  and 
those  who  stay  away  quite  recognize  the 
supreme  reason  for  being  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union.  The  coming  Assembly 
will  help  to  make  it  clear.  What  other 
body  in  this  city  would  have  the 
right  to  stand  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  in  extending  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  the  Commissioners  and 
their  wives?  Recognizing  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  appropriateness  of  the  Union 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terians  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  rest,  namely,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  worship  and  activities  of 
the  local  church,  together  with  the  social 
and  civic  relations  which  the  city  offers 
are  insufficient  for  the  complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian;  that  for  his 
own  highest  efficiency  he  needs  in  some 
way  to  ally  himself  with  the  entire 
church  in  this  city,  and  that  the  social 
way  is  the  best  and  most  fruitful  way — 
the  way  offered  by  the  Presbyterian 
Union. 


Death  oi  Dr.  Birch 

In  the  death  of ,  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Birch 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  loses  a  very 
loyal  and  devoted  member.  Dr.  Birch 
for  years  served  the  Presbytery  as  its 
stated  clerk,  bringing  to  this  work  the 
same  energy  and  consecration  which  he 
gave  to  that  other  work,  to  which  without 
doubt  he  deemed  himself  called  of  God, 
the  earnest  and  chivalrous  defense  of 
verbal  inspiration  and  the  letter  of  the 
standards.  The  Evangelist  has  steadily 
opposed  Dr.  Birch’s  public  action  while 
always  respecting  his  private  character 
and  regarding  him  as  the  representative 
of  a  party  in  the  church.  He  was  strictly 
and  sincerely  conservative  of  the  old 
views,  and  while  laying  no  claim  to  pro¬ 
found  scholarship  he  was  fearless  in 
stating  and  reiterating  his  opinions.  For 
this  Dr.  Field  once  nominated  him  in  The 
Evangelist  as  the  logical  Moderator  of 
a  conservative  assembly.  While  Bethany 
church  was  in  the  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester,  its  pastor  was  popular  and  wel¬ 
come  in  all  the  churches  of  that  body. 
He  was  genial  in  manner,  ready  in 
speech,  frank  in  expression,  dogged  in 
discussion,  earnest,  devout  and  puritanic. 
His  ideal  of  Presbyterianism  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  type,  and  his  forbears  are 
well  depicted  in  Dr.  McCook’s  book  on 
Western  Pennsylvania  pioneers. 

We  do  not  know  who  suggests  or 
inspires  the  eulogy  of  Dr.  Birch  in  the 
daily  papers  as  “heresy’s  foe,”  but  we 
think  it  would  be  well  for  his  friends  to 
protest,  if  not  to  repudiate  it.  Dr.  Birch 
became  conspicuous  in  the  trial  of  a 
great  scholar  at  a  time  when  not  schol¬ 
arship,  but  a  certain  type  of  teach¬ 
ing  was  before  the  church  courts.  It 
was  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  even  law 
had  little  to  do  with  it.  The  majority 
judged  it  best  to  susjx^nd  the  scholar. 
And  that  was  the  record.  Any  claim 
that  the  scholarship  of  the  prosecution 
was  pitted  against  the  scholarship  of  the 
defendant  is  utterly  without  right  or 
reasonable  ground.  If  scholarship  was 
the  basis  of  trial  the  case  would  be  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  doctrine  that  “the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  speller  of  Bible  words” 
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would  be  voted  silly  if  not  technically 
heretical.  A  few  years  from  now  the 
men  who  cried  down  scholarship  as 
heresy  will  be  classed  with  zealous  but 
mistaken  foes  of  progress  and  of  truth. 

Dr.  Martin  Again  Here 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  a  letter 
from  Peking,  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  D.D.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Imperial  University  in  the  Chinese 
capital.  Dr.  Martin  almost  immediately 
followed  the  dispatch  of  that  letter,  and 
on  April  17  he  arrived  in  this  city 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
railway.  His  statements  to  rep>orters  are 
practically  what  he  had  written  to  The 
Evangelist.  As  will  be  remembered  Dr. 
Martin,  who  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  remarkable  works  about  China,  went 
to  that  country  as  a  missionary  in  1849 
and  long  since  gained  the  confidence  of 
both  Chinese  and  American  authorities, 
having  acted  as  interpreter  in  many  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Since  1863  he  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Chinese  government 
and  knows  the  politics  and  the  spirit  of 
that  country  as  few  foreigners  do.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  he  acted  as  inspector  of 
the  gates,  and  afterward  came  home  for 
rest,  spoke  in  public  many  times  and  re¬ 
turned  as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect 
that  the  University  would  be  reopened. 
The  entire  faculty  having  been  dis- 
nTissed,  as  Dr.  Martin  related  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  he  again  came  home,  but  having  been 
overtaken  by  a  request  to  take  charge  of 
another  University,  this  veteran  mission¬ 
ary  proposes  to  return  to  China  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Dr.  Martin  is  very  hopeful  for 
the  future  of  China,  which  is  wide  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  educational  reform. 
He  attributes  the  intellectual  awakening 
very  largely  to  the  influence  of  mission¬ 
aries,  those  of  all  countries  and  all  de¬ 
nominations. 

«  «  * 

As  this  page  was  being  made  up  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  which  we  publish  in  this  connectio.i, 
not  only  because  at  this  hour  no  other 


page  is  open,  but  because  this  is  its  ap¬ 
propriate  place.  A  sad  home-coming 
awaited  this  brave  and  self-forgetful 
brother,  yet  we  are  sure  that  the  brother 
just  departed  is  as  near  not  only  to 
China,  to  which  the  survivor  will  soon 
return,  but  to  his  heart  in  this  country, 
as  when  they  stood  together  “on  the 
bank  of  the  river.” 

Arriving  in  New  York  from  China  a  few 
days  ago,  I  was  called  by  telegraph  to  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  brother.  Dr.  C.  B.  H. 
Martin,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Life  was  ebbing  fast, 
but  his  mind  was  clear  and  memory  fresh. 
Holding' my  hand  in  his,  he  said  in  broken 
accents  interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  pain : 
“Do  you  remember.  Brother,  that  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  we  were  standing  together  on 
the  bank  of  this  river  (the  Ohio)  waiting  for 
a  boat  to  take  you  on  your  way  to  China? 
Again  we  find  ourselves  together  on  the  bank 
waiting  for  the  boat.  This  time  it  is  I  who 
go  first,  but  we  shall  not  be  long  parted.” 

Not  long  after  these  words  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  psyche  rose  to  cloudless  sun¬ 
shine,  and  only  a  chrysalis  remained  behind. 
A  brighter  triumph  over  the  last  enemy,  it 
has  not  been  my  privilege  to  witness. 

He  expressed  a  wish  to  be  laid  to  rest 
among  his  old  parishioners  in  Danville;  and 
yesterday  his  remains  were  consigned  to 
earth  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  where  he  had 
so  often  performed  the  last  rites  for  others. 
Thus  ended  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  a 
fruitful  ministry  of  over  forty  years. 

W.  A.  P.  M. 

Louisville,  April  24,  1902. 

The  Betting  Mania 

The  F>ool  rooms  of  our  city  are  deserv¬ 
edly  deemed  to  be  a  very  serious  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  character  of  our  citi¬ 
zens.  That  the  trials  of  speed  between 
horses  should  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
demoralization  of  thousands  of  our 
yoqth  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
complexity  of  our  civilization.  Sooner 
or  later  the  practice  will  need  to  be  put 
down  by  thp  stern  hand  of  the  law, 
backed  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment. 

Without  minimizing  the  evil  in  our 
own  cities,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
mania  has  a  greater  hold  in  England 
than  it  has  here,  at  present.  There  are 
some  who  declare  that  just  now  intem¬ 
perance  does  not  produce  the  same  de¬ 
moralizing  effects  that  betting  does 
among  the  English  people.  Judge  then 
the  surprise  of  the  conscientious  part  of 
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England  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
the  other  day  boldly  came  to  the  defence 
of  betting.  He  justified  it  on  the  ground 
that  without  it  many  owners  of  horses 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  sta¬ 
bles  and,  consequently,  the  breeding  of 
horses  would  decline.  If  this  means  any¬ 
thing  it  means  that  horse  owners  need  to 
swindle  in  order  to  keep  up  their  busi¬ 
ness  of  pleasure. 

But  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale 
suffers  and  has  no  such  motive.  Lord 
Peel  tried  to  get  the  Duke  to  justify  the 
betting  of  factory  girls,  who  place  their 
earnings  with  book-makers  on  events  of 
which  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  but  the 
question  was  unanswered.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  is  the  responsible  head,  under  the 
present  government,  of  English  educa¬ 
tion,  it  makes  one  wonder  what  the  out¬ 
come  will  be  in  the  coming  generation. 

What  the  Suburbs  Owe  to 
the  City 

One  of  our  British  contemporaries 
has  raised  the  question  of  the  obligation 
of  the  suburbs  to  the  centres  of  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  in  the  cities.  The  same  con¬ 
ditions  obtain  here.  “The  abandonments 
of  the  centres  for  the  suburbs  as  places 
of  residence  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  the  tendency  is  still  towards 
going  farther  out.”  This  is  as  true  of 
New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  as 
it  is  of  London,  or  Manchester,  or  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  great  problem  of  modern 
transportation  is  how  to  move  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  wish  to 
enjoy  country  life  while  transacting 
their  business  in  the  city.  “But  the  point 
is,  can  a  man  who  makes  all  his  money 
in  the  centre,  and  who  lives  in  the  su- 
urbs,  cleanse  his  hands  from  all  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  the  city  churches  that 
are  left  to  battle  with  the  poverty  of 
slumdom?”  The  average  man  thinks 
he  has  no  responsibility,  and  therefore 
he  builds  him  a  fine  house  and  gets  his 
neighbors  to  join  him  in  putting  up  a 
modern  church,  with  stained  glass  win- 
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dows,  big  organ,  and  no  poor  people  to 
bother  about, — and  then  he  thinks  he 
has  a  religion  that  will  stand  the  test. 
No,  the  great  problem,  which  will  have 
to  be  faced,  as  Josiah  Strong  has  pointed 
out,  is  the  Twentieth  Century  City, — a 
city  robbed  of  its  citizens,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  vicious  politicians.  The 
churches  in  New  York  that  have  died 
within  the  past  decade  all  owe  their 
demise  to  the  removal  of  their  chief 
supporters  to  other  more  favored  local¬ 
ities.  Granting  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  move,  the  question  comes  again. 
Has  the  church, — as  the  visible,  tangi¬ 
ble  manifestation  of  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  great  cities  no  claim  upon 
them? 

Editorial  Notes 

We  are  deeply  gratified  to  receive  as 
we  go  to  press  the  glad  announcement 
that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
closes  its  fiscal  year  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  without  debt.  This  will  be  the 
fifth  year  in  succession  that  the  Board 
has  given  this  gratifying  report  to  the 
Church.  Grave  fears  existed  six  weeks 
ago  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  but 
the  frank  and  earnest  statements  and  ap¬ 
peals  aroused  the  churches  to  the  danger¬ 
ous  situation  of  the  Board,  and  the  re- 
sp>onses  from  all  quarters  have  been 
prompt,  generous  and  cordial.  This  will 
carry  great  encouragement  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  field  and  it  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  year  beginning 
May  1st  will  be  still  more  successLd  than 
that  of  the  remarkable  year  just  closing. 
This  is  another  evidence  of  the  deep  in¬ 
terest  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  work  of  world-wide  evangeliza¬ 
tion. 

Too  late  for  insertion  this  week  comes 
a  strikingly  interesting  article  on  The 
Passing  of  Wade  Hampton,  written  by 
Prof.  Daniel  S.  Martin  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  College  for  Women  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  where  Gen.  Hampton  was  buried. 
It  will  appear  next  week. 

The  disastrous  results  of  literalism  in 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  illustrated 
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through  nineteen  centuries  by  moral  and 
physical  cruelties  innumerable,  receives 
a  new  illustration  in  the  case  of  a  MetJi- 
odist  minister  in  Illinois,  who  has  been 
removed  from  his  church  and  has  the 
promise  of  a  heresy  trial  for  interpreting 
literally  the  text,  "Ye  must  be  born 
again,”  and  preaching  therefrom  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  reincarnation. 

In  these  days  when  our  common 
schools  are  eliminating  more  and  more 
the  Bible  from  the  curriculum,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  that  parents  should 
safeguard  their  children  by  giving  them 
a  strong  religious  environment  in  their 
homes.  The  Bible  should  be  studied  at 
home  each  day  and  especially  on  Sunday. 
Associated  with  its  study  should  be  the 
religious  paper  bearing  in  upon  the  home 
life  fresh  incentives  to  Bible  study  and 
live  thoughts  about  Christian  w'ork  and 
current  news  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
Evangelist  is  a  help  to  the  religious  life. 
Its  presence  in  a  home  is  a  complement 
to  all  other  educational  influences  sur¬ 
rounding  the  life  there. 

A  very  unusual  and  happy  anniversary 
was  enjoyed  by  Castor  J.  E.  Kittredge 
and  his  people  of  Geneseo  Village,  N. 
on  the  13th  of  last  month.  On  that  day 
they  celebrated  together  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  of  mutual  service 
by  sitting  down  together  for  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  time  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  It 
must  have  been  a  precious  season,  espe¬ 
cially  as  forty-seven  new  members  were 
received  on  confession  and  twenty-two 
by  letter.  On  April  22  the  church  cele¬ 
brated  the  occasion  by  a  very  interesting 
anniversary  with  addresses  and  music. 
The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  w^as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rev.  George  D.  Miller. 

On  March  16,  17  and  18  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  beginning  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  sermon  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Edward  C.  Moore,  son  of  our  beloved 
and  regretted  Dr.  William  C.  Moore, 


long  Permanent  Clerk  of  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Seventeen  persons  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  and  fourteen  by  letter.  Mr. 
Moore  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  this 
important  church  to  accept  the  call  of 
Harvard  University  to  a  professorship, 
his  brother.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Andover 
Seminary,  having  also  accepted  a  profes¬ 
sorial  chair  in  Harvard. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Sunday- 
.schools  of  our  city  churches  need  volun¬ 
teer  teachers  if  only  for  a  single  Sun¬ 
day.  The  increasingly  early  exodus  of 
those  who  go  to  the  country  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  creates  vacancies  in  our  schools 
which  the  superintendents  find  it  hard  to 
fill.  Visitors  to  New  York  during  any 
Sunday  in  the  year  can  do  a  very  helpful 
Christian  service  by  attending  Sunday- 
school  and  volunteering  their  services 
as  teachers.  Because  one  is  visiting  the 
city  is  no  good  reason  for  slackening 
one’s  work  for  Christ  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Our  Sunday  schools  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city  are  open 
all  the  year  round. 

A  number  of  friends  writing  kind 
words  of  appreciation  of  the  new  form 
and  enlarged  scope  of  The  Evangelist 
utter  their  regret  that  the  Sunday  School 
Lesson  exposition  is  omitted.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  the  case.  Every  issue 
contains  a  study  of  the  International 
Lesson,  although  for  greater  dignity 
and  beauty  of  make-up  we  have  treat¬ 
ed  the  matter  as  we  would  any  other 
subject,  giving  it  a  title  appropriate  to 
the  matter,  generally  though  not  invaria¬ 
bly  that  appointed  by  the  Lesson  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  putting  the  chapter  and  verse 
and  the  Golden  Text  in  a  footnote.  We 
still  think  this  method  the  better  way, 
but  as  we  by  no  means  wish  to  put  any 
straw  in  the  way  of  the  help  we  seek  to 
render  our  readers,  we  shall  henceforth, 
as  in  this  number,  plainly  label  the  arti¬ 
cle  The  Sunday  School  Lesson. 
yf 

Our  readers  and  our  correspondents 
must  alike  have  patience  if  they  do  not 
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see  all  that  they  look  for  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  any  given  week.  This  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Presbyterial  and  other  meetings. 
It  is  also  the  eve  of  a  very  important 
General  Assembly.  Thoughtful  men 
have  important  words  which  must  be 
said  now,  or — perhaps — never.  Mean¬ 
while  the  lighter  matters,  interesting  to 
many  who  are  not  theologians  or  eccle¬ 
siastics,  get  crowded  out.  And  on  the 
other  hand  some  pastors  and  stated 
clerks  who  have  sent  presbyterial  or 
church  news  look  in  vain  to  find  it  in 
our  pages.  And  yet  our  pages  are  not 
empty !  The  trouble  with  them  is  that 
they  are  not  made  of  elastic  stuff.  A 
column  will  by  no  amount  of  man¬ 
ipulation  be  made  to  contain  more 
than  a  column,  and  meanwhile,  after 
crowding  into  this  issue  as  much  minis¬ 
terial  news  as  is  at  all  fair  to  other  in¬ 
terests,  we  have  five  pages  more  of  it 
in  type  and  as  much  additional  prepared 
for  the  compositor  as  would  fill  an  entire 
issue  of  The  Evangelist.  And  every 
mail  brings  more!  We  are  thankful  for 
it,  and  it  shall  all  see  the  light  in  due 
time.  Among  other  interesting  “left 
overs”  are  an  account  of  the  Anniversary 
exercises  at  Hampton  Institute  last  week. 

The  gravity  of  some  of  the  issues  to 
come  before  the  approaching  General 
Assembly  justifies  our  emphasizing  a  re¬ 
mark  made  by  “John  Inglesant”  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist.  “The  common  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  consideration  of 
great  questions  demands  much  talk ; 
the  real  need  is  for  much  thought.”  If 
the  reply  be  made  that  a  public  Assem¬ 
bly  is  the  place  for  talk  let  us  at  least 
admit  that  talk  on  such  an  occasion  can  be 
fruitful  only  as  it  is  the  outcome  of  much 
thought  before  the  coming  together.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  clash  of  opinion  in  de¬ 
bate  the  brightest  thoughts  are  often 
struck  out:  men  who  have  given  little 
previous  consideration  to  a  subject  sud¬ 
denly  find  themselves  possessed  of  a 
bright  thought  which  seems  too  good  to 
keep  to  oneself.  Nevertheless  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  only  in  the  most  extreme  case 
of  sudden  illumination  will  it  be  for  edi¬ 
fication  for  any  to  take  part  in  important 
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discussions  who  have  not  carefully  and 
prayerfully  thought  on  these  subjects 
before  coming  to  the  General  Assembly. 

4^ 

A  marvellous  record  of  usefulness  is 
that  of  the  gifted  and  gracious  Dr.  W. 
W.  Rand,  who  has  lately  tendered  his 
resignation  from  the  editorship  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  after  fifty  years 
of  such  service  as  few  are  competent  to 
render.  A  remarkable  linguist,  a  man  ot 
exquisite  literary  judgment,  intelligently 
conservative  in  doctrine,  tenderly  con¬ 
siderate  in  estimating  the  views  of  those 
who  differ,  yet  unswerving  in  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  truth  as  he  sees  it,  incomparably 
industrious,  indefatigable  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society  he  has  served, 
there  are  not,  there  never  have  been, 
many  such  men.  And  to  how  many 
men  and  women  has  he  been  a  faithful 
friend !  There  are  hundreds  to  call  him 
blessed,  and  to  thank  the  beneficent  Prov¬ 
idence  that  brought  them  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Long  may  he  live  to  bless  his 
friends  and  the  Tract  Society  with  his 
counsels  and  his  prayers !  He  remains 
as  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Board,  be¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  the  more  active  duties 
of  the  office  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kerr 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Exegesis  and 
New  Testament  literature  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary  and  pastor 
of  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
city. 

If  there  is  one  offence  in  this  city  which 
smells  more  rank  than  any  other,  it  is 
that  of  the  instalment  sharks  against  the 
poor.  It  is  unfortunate  that  recent  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  iniquities  have  mainly 
been  made  public  by  means  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  for  it  is -precisely  that 
public  which  does  not  read  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  who  ought  to  rally  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  its  en¬ 
deavor  to  root  out  this  outrageous  in¬ 
iquity.  Most  of  us  fondly  imagine  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  this  country.  The  Ludlow 
Street  jail  officials  know  better,  and  Dick¬ 
ens  were  he  here  would  find  facts  far 
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more  heartbreaking  than  those  of  his  boy¬ 
hood’s  experience,  which  in  the  pages  of 
Little  Dorrit  were  the  means  of  blotting 
out  that  foul  wrong  from  the  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  of  England.  Here  in  this  city  ig¬ 
norant  foreigners  unable  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  are  first  bullied  into  buying  worth¬ 
less  trash  which  they  do  not  want,  at 
prices  which  would  be  high  for  a  valu¬ 
able  article,  and  after  paying  many  times 
its  value  in  weekly  instalments  are 
thrown  into  prison  until  their  families 
can  beg  or  borrow  the  amount  needed  to 
satisfy  their  rapacious  creditors  and  the 
legal  sharks  who  back  them  up.  Many 
of  them  can  by  no  means  secure  the 
money  needed,  and  these  our  taxpayers 
are  keeping  for  weeks,  months,  years, 
even,  in  Ludlow  street  jail  while  their 
wives  and  children  become  public 
charges  through  destitution  or  through 
the  crime  to  which  by  destitution  they 
are  driven.  Have  the  Christian  people 
of  this  city  no  responsibility  in  this  mat¬ 
ter? 

Editor’s  Table  Talk 

Some  sermons  have  a  monetary  value, 
in  spite  of  the  flings  and  jeers  of  the 
humorous  press.  In  1892  Canon  Flem¬ 
ing  preached  before  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  at  Sandringham 
Church.  The  sermon  was  entitled  ‘‘Rec¬ 
ognition  in  Eternity,”  and  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  request  of  the  Princess,  the 
understanding  being  that  such  profits  as 
might  accrue  were  to  be  equally  divided 
between  two  worthy  objects.  In  the  nine 
years  the  sum  of  £1,516  3s.  2d.  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Princess  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Skeff ington  and  sons,  Pic¬ 
cadilly.  Recently  the  firm  sent  a  cheque 
for  £18  2s.  2d.  to  Queen  Alexandra,  as 
the  result  of  sales  during  1901,  and  the 
Gordon  Boys’  Home  and  the  British 
Home  for  Incurables  are  the  richer  by  £9 
IS.  id.,  because  of  Canon  Fleming’s  ser¬ 
mon. 

l^ 

An  interesting  bit  of  gossip  which 
is  more  than  gossip  comes  to  us 
from  Holland  by  way  of  a  Geneva 
paper.  The  prime  minister  of  Holland, 
Mr.  Kuyper,  is  a  widower  with  two 


daughters,  now  of  age  to  be  introduced 
at  court,  riie  young  ladies  have  been 
brought  up  on  strictly  Calvinistic  lines, 
and  among  other  things  they  have  been 
taught  that  a  low  necked  gown  does  not 
become  a  “woman  professing  godliness.” 
But  court  etiquette  requires  low  cut 
gowns  at  a  presentation,  and  the  mistress 
of  ceremonies,  having  notified  the  Misses 
Kuyper  of  the  fact,  and  they  having  de¬ 
clined  to  have  their  dresses  cut  low,  she 
informed  them  that  the  etiquette  was  in¬ 
flexible,  but  she  saw  no  necessity  of 
their  being  received  at  court.  Mr.  Kuy¬ 
per,  having  seen  this  note,  carried  it  to 
the  queen,  who  thereupon  invited  the 
Misses  Kuyper  to  afternoon  tea,  where 
they  could  wear  high  cut  gowns.  They 
accepted  and  passed  three  hours  in  pleas¬ 
ant  conversation  with  the  queen  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  mistress  of  the  cere- 


month  or  so  ago,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  death,  a  fountain  in  Henry 
Drummond’s  memory  was  unveiled  in 
Glasgow.  The  Lord  Provost  of  the  city 
in  a  felicitous  address  spoke  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  for  the  work  of  Drum¬ 
mond  throughout  the  world.  A  scient¬ 
ist,  a  professor,  but  above  all  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  animated  with  the  desire  to  see 
men, — especially  young  men, — ^brouglit 
into  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  Henry 
Drummond  wrought  better  than  he 
knew.  The  Memorial  fountain  is  the  gift 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  who 
were  both  close  friends  to  him  whom  the 
fountain  honors.  A  bronze  medallion, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  very  successful  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Drummond’s  features, 
surmounts  the  fountain,  and  a  replica  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  college 
where  he  taught  so  well.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  fountain  is :  “There  is 
a  river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  God.”  Lady  Aberdeen,  in 
unveiling  the  memorial,  regretted  that  ill¬ 
ness  had  prevented  their  enjoying  the 
presence  that  day  of  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond’s  mother,  as  all  interested  in  the 
rrvovement  were  anxious  to  have  had  her 
benedicticwi  upon  it. 
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A  large  number  of  French  professors, 
pastors,  teachers,  men  and  women,  and 
pastor’s  wives  have  formed  a  “League  of 
Sincerity,”  with  regard  to  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  children.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  in  this  country 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  intelligent 
people  of  France  are  taking  their  duty 
in  this  matter,  and  how  rigidly  their 
efforts  are  directed  toward  the  truth, 
rather  than  toward  any  special  system  of 
doctrine.  “Sincerity,”  in  this  regard,  is 
precisely  the  virtue  at  which  they  aim. 
Want  of  sincerity,  these  people  say,  in 
a  manifesto  to  fathers  and  mothers  lately 
issued  through  the  public  press,  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  evils  in  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  day,  and  while 
abstaining  from  all  comment  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  any  form  of  belief  sincerely  held  by 
any  parent,  they  propose  to  stand  for  a 
few  capital  truths,  such  as  that  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  seriously  possible  only  when 
founded  on  strongly  reasoned  convictions 
and  the  mostabsolute  and  entire  sincerity; 
that  parents  should  be  very  careful  to  con¬ 
fide  the  religious  instruction  of  their  child¬ 
ren  to  people  whose  beliefs  are  nearest 
their  owffi  ;  that  there  cannot  be  two  moral 
or  religious  verities  according  to  age,  sex 
or  degree  of  education,  but  moral  stand¬ 
ards  must  be  the  same  for  the  man  and  the 
woman,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
the  old  and  the  young,  and  especially  that 
the  father  has  no  right  to  abdicate  to  the 
mother  and  the  pastor  the  direction  of 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
his  children,  for  physical  paternity  neces¬ 
sarily  imposes  moral  paternity.  The 
League  proposes  to  inculcate  these  and 
other  doctrines  by  collecting  information 
in  a  central  office,  distribution  of  litera¬ 
ture,  public  lectures,  and  the  formation 
of  associations. 

Last  March  there  died  in  Paris  a 
woman  who  though  a  pronounced  athe¬ 
ist,  has  so  valiantly  wrought  in  certain 
good  causes  that  nearly  every  religious 
paper  of  the  Capitol  consecrated  a  lead¬ 
ing  article  to  her  memory.  Mme  Cle- 
mence  Royer,  the  editor  of  La  Fronde, 
the  only  paper  in  the  world  managed  by 


women,  and  in  the  interests  of  women, 
which  takes  a  commanding  position 
among  leading  journals, — was  a  woman 
of  commanding  ability  and  g^eat  loveli¬ 
ness  of  person  and  character.  Renan  called 
her  “a  man  of  genius,”  but  with  all  the 
virility  of  her  powers  she  was  essentially 
feminine.  It  was  Mme  Royer  who  gave 
Darwin  to  French  readers,  and  she  was 
his  ardent  disciple  though  carrying  ma¬ 
terialism  to  an  all-embracing  comprehen¬ 
siveness  where  he  would  never  have  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  She  was  among  the’  most 
impressive  speakers  at  anti-clerical  con¬ 
gresses,  her  fixed  ideal  being  “the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  gods  and  all  worship,” 
“the  death  warrant  of  a  creating  God.” 
She  had  her  own  clearly  marked  plans  of 
social  regeneration,  of  the  most  advanced 
character;  yet  her  own  personal  stand¬ 
ards  were  in  the  highest  degree  moral.  She 
counted  among  her  friends  a  number  of 
Protestant  ministers  and  writers,  who 
were  able  to  appreciate  her  splendid 
ability,  and  to  enjoy  her  exquisite  social 
gifts.  Such  a  woman  amid  such  sur¬ 
roundings  could  hardly  be  conceived  of 
outside  of  France. 

Of  Present  Interest 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Princeton 
Seminary  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Princeton  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  at  12  M., 
in  Miller  Chapel,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
commencement  exercises.  The  alumni 
will  dine  together  in  Stuart  Hall  at  i 
P.M.,  when  after-dinner  speeches  will  lic 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Mackenzie, 
of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  the 
alumni  of  the  Seminary.  The  call  is 
signed  by  the  secretary,  Joseph  B.  Dulles. 

A  group  of  recently  painted  landscapes 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Lathrop  are  on  view  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  until  May  ii. 

The  Crypt  Conference  on  Sunday 
schools,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday  School  Commission  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  New  York,  will  hold  its  third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  next  Monday,  May  5,  in 
the  afternoon  at  two  in  the  Crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  in 
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the  evening  at  the  Church  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Rest,  Forty-fifth  street  ami  hi. 
avenue.  The  programme  promises  much 
of  interest,  and  Sunday  school  teachers  of 
our  own  church  will  profit  by  attend¬ 
ance.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Bishop 
Potter,  Dean  Hoffman,  Drs.  Rainsford, 
Van  de  Water  and  Olmstead,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  conference.  Rev.  W.  W. 
Smith  M.D. 

The  seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Seaman’s  Friend  Society  was 
held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
4  West  Forty-sixth  street,  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  27.  The  annual  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Rufus 
P.  Johnston  D.D.,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
annual  report  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
The  chaplains  and  missionaries  of  the 
society  have  labored  in  many  countries 
and  cities  of  Europe,  Asia  and  South 
America,  and  in  many  of  the  seaport 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  loan  libraries  have  been  sent 
out,  1,069  libraries  up  to  date  having 
been  put  on  United  States  naval  vessels 
and  in  hospitals. 

The  seventy-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Sailor's 
Home,  190  Cherry  street,  Monday,  May 
5,  at  3  o’clock.  All  friends  of  seamen 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

The  International  Council  of  Women, 
through  its  Peace  Committee,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for  Peace  Demonstrations  to  be  held 
in  many  lands  on  May  15,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  convening  of  the  Hague 
Conference.  The  Committee  (of  whom 
Mrs.  Noah  H.  Chapman,  160  Hicks 
street,  Brooklyn,  is  chairman,)  begs  min¬ 
isters  to  take  that  occasion  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  peace  on  the  Sunday  preced¬ 
ing,  that  is.  May  ii,  and  refers  them  for 
material  to  the  Report  of  the  Hague 
Conferences  by  F.  W.  Holls,  and  War 
and  its  Cost,  by  Mr.  Bloch.  Surely  no 
minister  is  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
his  commission  in  instructing  his  hear¬ 
ers  as  to  the  monster  evils  of  war,  and 
the  methods  of  self-sacrifice  and  service 


by  which  the  reign  of  peace  must  be 
promoted. 

A  Call  to  Prayer  for  Israel  comes  from 
Chicago,  bearing  the  signatures  however 
of  such  prominent  pastors  and  teachers  as 
Drs.  Chapman,  Pierson  and  Erdman  of 
our  church,  Presidents  Moorehouse,  Greer 
and  Freas  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
and  Lutheran  churches.  Dr.  Scofield  of 
the  Northfield  Training  School,  Prof. 
Stifler  of  Crozer  Seminary  and  many 
evangelists  and  missionaries  to  the  Jews. 
The  first  ten  days  of  May  are  proposed 
for  a  period  of  prayer,  which  is  specially 
urged  on  such  considerations  as  grat¬ 
itude  to  the  Jewish  people  for  what  we 
have  received,  the  present  unusual  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  Jews,  the  incipient  anti- 
Semitism  in  this  country,  the  Zionist 
movement,  showing  a  new  national  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  Jews,  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  present  effort,  and  the 
sinful  apathy  of  the  Church  as  to  this 
duty. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  McAll  Association  is  being  held  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  the  South  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  programme 
.‘^hows  a  very  interesting  order  of  exer¬ 
cises.  Beginning  with  the  address  of 
welcome  by  the  President  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  Auxiliary  and  the  response  by  the 
National  President,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  with  reports  of  general  and  cor¬ 
responding  secretaries  and  treasurer, 
there  are  a  number  of  especially  inter¬ 
esting  features,  such  as  the  Delegates’ 
Hour,  the  Young  People’s  Hour  and 
what  might  be  called  the  Visitor’s  Hour, 
brief  addresses  from  members  who  have 
recently  visited  the  work  in  France. 
There  will  also  be  a  number  of  “How” 
papers — How  to  Help  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  How  to  Revive  an  Auxiliary,  etc., 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  spreading 
the  work  in  neighboring  cities,  led  by 
one  who  has  had  eminent  success  in  this 
work,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Chapman,  of  Portland, 
Me.  At  the  public  meeting  this  evening 
Dr.  Erdman,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
will  preside,  with  the  Scripture  reading 
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by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight/  and  prayers 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Z.  Batten  and  Jesse  L. 
Hurlbut  D.D.  The  addresses  will  be 
by  the  Representative  Secretary,  Dr.  S. 
B.  Rossiter,  on  The  White  Fields  of 
France  Growing  Whiter,  and  Dr.  W.  R. 
Richards,  of  Plainfield,  on  A  New  Triple 
Alliance.  During  the  day  sessions  there 
will  be  addresses,  on  Thursday  by  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Houghton  on  The  Religious  Crisis 
in  France,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Rossiter  on 
A  Summer  in  France ;  on  Friday  by  Miss 
Miriam  Augusta  Walker  on  The  Model 
Secretary  of  Literature,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Scribner  on  The  Story  of  Our  New 
Auxiliaries,  and  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Thurber, 
of  the  American  Church  in  Paris,  and  a 
member  of  the  French  Committee  of  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Missions.  At  last  ad¬ 
vices  86  delegates  from  the  fifty-nine 
auxiliaries  had  applied  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  an  unusually  large  number. 
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Church  of  the 
Covenant 


Last  Sunday  was  Chil¬ 
dren’s  day.  Flowers 
were  distributed  at  the 
close  of  both  morning  and  evening  ser¬ 
vices.  At  the  evening  service  there  was 
special  singing  by  the  children. 


T, .,  A  handsome  Celtic 

Rector  ^^esigned  by  J.  & 

R.  Lamb,  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  erected  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley  Brown,  late  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas’  Church,  New  York  City.  The 
fund  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  me¬ 
morial  was  contributed  by  the  members 
of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  by  whom  Dr. 
Brown  was  much  loved. 


Church 

Hvmnodv 


Mr.  S.  Archer  Gibson, 
theorganist  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city,  is  introducing,  or  rather  re¬ 
viving,  old  Hebrew  and  German  melo¬ 
dies  in  the  music  of  that  church  and 
adapting  to  them  some  of  the  choicest 
translations  of  old  Christian  poems.  He 
has  recently  given  talks  on  Church 
Hymnology  to  the  congregation  after  the 
usual  Wednesday  evening  service.  These 
have  aroused  interesting  discussions  in 
regard  to  church  music.  Mr.  Gibson 
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emphasizes  the  importance  of  ministers 
and  others  in  charge  of  services  becom¬ 
ing  familiar  with  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  appropriate  church  music  and  keep¬ 
ing  before  the  congregation  only  such 
hymns  as  have  proper  rhythm,  melody 
and  harmony,  and  are  spiritual  and  wor¬ 
shipful  in  thought.  It  is  a  good  idea 
and  helpful  to  any  church  to  have  the 
organist  tell  the  congregation  about  the 
history  of  their  hymns  pointing  out  the 
excellence  in  the  good  and  making  com¬ 
ment  on  the  “impossible”  ones.  The 
minister  should  also  be  one  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 


Bible  Study  in 
the  Brick  Church 


The  Young  ulen’s  Bible 
Class,  conducted  by 
Theron  G.  Strong,  Esq., 
has  just  closed  a  season  of  interesting 
work.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
about  thirty.  The  membership  is  mainly 
of  young  men  of  high  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  and  of  personal  and  spiritual 
power.  A  valuable  service,  deserving 
public  acknowledgment,  was  rendered  by 
Air.  William  Haden,  who,  though  totally 
blind,  came  unattended  each  Sunday 
from  his  home,  quite  a  distance  from  the 
church,  to  officiate  at  the  piano  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  singing  of  the  hymns.  Mr. 
Strong  divides  his  class  into  various 
committees  for  practical  Christian  work, 
and  introduces  unique  social  features 
as  helpful  allies  in  promoting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  class. 


Fire  in  the  The  deep  sympathy  of 

Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterians  in  this 
Church  city  is  with  Dr.  J.  H. 

Hoadley  and  his  people  in  the  baptism 
by  fire  through  which  the  church  passed 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  building  is 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,  and 
only  at  considerable  risk  did  Dr.  Hoad¬ 
ley  save  the  church  records  and  the 
communion  service.  Three  times  before 
in  its  history  of  fifty-four  years  has  this 
building  been  in  peril  by  fire.  The  Thir¬ 
teenth  street  people  are  brave  and  loyal 
and  their  pastor  full  of  energy.  We  trust 
that  the  trial  will  but  brighten  the  lustre 
of  their  virtues. 

,  n  The  Greene  Avenue 

APreptrou,  p,esbyeerian  Church, 

Church  XD  11  1.  -a 

Brooklyn,  at  its  recent 

annual  meeting,  pleasantly  surprised 
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Pastor  Daniel  H.  Overton  by  voting  to 
increase  his  salary  by  $300.  Mr.  Over¬ 
ton’s  report  showed  the  total  member¬ 
ship  as  503,  sixty  of  whom  were  received 
into  the  church  last  year,  thirty-seven 
being  taken  by  letter  and  twenty-three  by 
confession.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $7,249.70,  and  the  disbursements 
$6,963.65,  leaving  a  balance  of  $472.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that 
the  treasurer  has  had  a  surplus.  The 
sum  of  $284  was  given  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  general  benevolences.  The  sum 
of  $2,062  has  been  contributed  toward 
the  fund  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  pipe-organ.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Sunday  school  is  666,  an 
increase  of  150  during  the  year. 

Ambrose  Leonard  and  Philip  H.  Hop¬ 
kins  were  re-elected  elders  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  James  Dunlop  was  elected 
an  elder  for  a  term  of  one  year,  to  serve 
out  the  term  of  G.  C.  Demerritt,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Albert  M.  Mix  and  William 
Maybeek  were  elected  deacons  for  three 
years,  and  John  G.  Lusch,  James  R. 
Dawson  and  J.  S.  Bloomer  were  re¬ 
elected  trustees. 


F.  Pentecost,  the  recent  pastor  soon  to 
take  up  evangelizing  work  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  made  interesting  addresses.  This 
church  has  two  strong  and  beautiful 
daughter  churches,  Immanuel  and  Day¬ 
spring,  the  pastors  of  which,  the  Revs. 
Charles  N.  Cote  and  Charles  E.  Allison 
D.D.,  were  present  with  their  Sunday 
schools  and  made  addresses,  as  did  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Cutting,  of  Westminster 
Church,  who  spoke  for  “the  children.” 
In  the  evening  the  pastors  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Reformed 
Churches  brought  greetings.  Many 
guests  came  from  out  of  town,  among 
them  the  son  and  daughter  of  Dr,  Sew¬ 
ard,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church. 


,  ...  .  The  First  Presbyterian 

^  Church  celebrated  its 

fiftieth  anniversary  last 
week  with  peculiarly  interesting  exer¬ 
cises.  It  is  not  every  church  which  can 
number  a  celebrated  historian,  a  well 
known  poet,  a  prince  of  Sunday  school 
workers  and  an  eminent  evangelist 
among  its  members.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Baird,  historian  of  the  Huguenots,  one 
of  the  two  living  founders  of  the  church, 
introduced  Mr.  William  Allen  Butler, 
who  recited  a  poem  written  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  a  strophe  of  which  we  give  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Prime  gave  the 
historic  sketch,  esp>ecially  dwelling  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  the  first  pastor,  the 
late  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Seward,  the  only 
one  of  the  four  pastors  of  the  church  who 
was  not  present  to  take  part  in  the  exer¬ 
cises.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  the  second 
pastor,  now  of  Market  Square  Church. 
Harrisburgh;  Dr.  John  Reed,  the  third 
pastor,  now  of  the  Metropolitan  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  George 


o  The  pastor  of  the  Sixth 

Prosperous  Presbvterian  Church. 

Free  Church  Newark,  the  Rev.  Davis 

W.  Lusk,  and  bis  people  had  the  joy  of 
welcoming  to  the  Lord’s  table,  Sunday 
before  last  forty  new  members  on  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  and  three  by  letter. 
The  pews  of  this  church  are  entirely  free, 
the  church  being  supported  by  voluntary 
offerings,  but  pews  and  sittings  are  as¬ 
signed  in  the  order  of  application.  A 
member  has  lately  presented  the  church 
with  a  service  of  individual  communion 


T  DU  Five  thousand  dollars 

V  promised  tobe  in  the 

tenan  Church  ,  \  o' 

hands  of  the  Treasurer 

of  the  Building  Fund,  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Mar¬ 
tin,  228  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  street,  by  July  i.  At  the  annual 
congregational  meeting  full  particulars 
as  to  the  condition  of  this  fund  will  be 
given.  Meanwhile  all  friends  of  the 
church,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith  pastor, 
are  reminded  that  July  is  only  three 
months  distant. 


n  ,  ,  Sunday  morning,  April 

’  ,  27,  Rev.  John  Bancroft 

Tabernacle  ^  p  ^ 

New  York  Observer,  preached  in  this 
church.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Tyndall,  is  expected  to  take  charge  of  the 
services  May  3,  as  he  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  last  week.  The  missionaries  are  now 
in  the  apartments  set  apart  for  them  by 
the  church. 
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Divine  Giving 

Rev.  George  Shipman  Payson 


In  sowing  corn  farmers  put  three 
grains  in  each  hill,  one  for  the  •worms, 
one  for  the  crows,  and  one  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  Niggardliness  is  never  economy; 
least  of  all  in  sowing.  One  needs  to  be 
generous  here  if  he  would  not  come  to 
want.  Thrift  thrives  by  scattering  good 
seed.  Even  in  husbandry  miserliness  re¬ 
sults  in  poverty.  “There  is  that  scatter- 
eth  and  yet  increaseth,”  says  an  old 
proverb,  “and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  pov¬ 
erty.” 

But  the  worst  form  of  poverty  is  spir¬ 
itual  poverty.  Those  only  are  rich  who 
are  rich  towards  God.  And  they  are  rich 
towards  God  who  have  those  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  which  enable  them  to 
pay  their  debts  to  God.  To  commune 
with  God;  to  have  true  fellowship  with 
Him  in  the  reverent  intimacy  of  deep 
devotion,  this  is  the  wealth  of  eternity. 
Heavenly  riches  are  riches  of  the  af¬ 
fections;  and  the  purest  gold  is  loving 
fellowship  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

But  no  one  can  have  true  fellowship 
with  Him  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
Him,  having  the  same  mind  and  the 
same  spirit.  Fellowship  springs  from 
community  of  aim,  and  comrhunity  of 
soul.  And  none  can  have  true  fellowship 
with  God  who  does  not  share  His  na¬ 
ture,  and  cherish  like  aims  with  Him. 

Now  God  is  continually  giving  of 
Himself  and  of  His  possessions.  In  the 
eternal  enjoyment  of  that  happiness 
which  springs  from  the  principle  an¬ 
nounced  by  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  “It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,” 
God  is  continually  giving  of  Himself  and 
of  his  possessions.  And  if  any  man  is 
to  enjoy  true  fellowship  with  Him,  he 
must  be  like  to  God  in  this  regard;  he 
must  be  giving  of  himself  and  of  his 
possessions  continually,  habitually,  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  for  “God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.” 

God  is  nothing  if  He  is  not  a  giver. 


Beneficence  is  of  Flis  very  nature.  He 
is  habitually  giving,  continually  giving, 
forever  giving.  That  is  the  nature  of 
love,  and  God  is  Love.  That  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  light,  and  God  is  Light.  That  is 
the  nature  of  the  sun,  and  God  is  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  natural  sun 
pours  its  treasures  of  live-giving,  joy¬ 
bringing  beams  through  all  the  immeas¬ 
urable  circle  of  which  it  is  the  center, 
and  it  does  not  stop  to  ask  on  what  its 
beams  may  fall,  or  whether,  indeed,  they 
fall  on  anything.  Those  only  are  Child¬ 
ren  of  the  Light,  who,  like  the  Sun,  are 
giving  of  themselves  and  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions  endlessly.  God  gives  as  the 
sun  shines.  God  gives  as  a  mother  or 
father  loves.  Fatherhood  and  mother¬ 
hood  are  ceaselessly  anticipating  the 
wants  of  children  and  providing  for 
them.  “All  true  living,”  it  has  well 
been  said,  “is  free  and  constant  giving.” 
It  must  be  so,  since  all  true  living  is 
like  to  God’s.  His  real.  His  eternal  na¬ 
ture  is  seen  in  the  priceless  gifts  of 
providence.  The  sunshine,  the  rain,  the 
dew,  the  frost,  the  “snow  like  wool,” 
the  crystal  atmosphere  encircling  earth, 
and  stimulating  if  not  conferring  life — 
these  gifts  of  God  are  lavished  every¬ 
where,  and  upon  all  men.  They  are 
without  price,  and  they  are  above  price. 
They  are  freely  given  to  one  and  all. 
And  they  make  known  to  us  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  God,  who  is  nothing  if  He  is 
not  beneficent.  Who  in  Christian  lands 
does  not  know  that  “Heaven  can  be  had 
for  the  asking”?  Yet  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  only  because  of  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  riches  of  God’s  kindness  and 
generosity  that  any  of  us  has  hopes  of 
Heaven?  “In  the  course  of  justice,” 
says  our  great  dramatist,  “none  of  us 
should  see  salvation ;  we  do  pray  for 
mercy.”  God’s  mercy  is  the  crowning 
diadem  of  His  beneficence.  It  is  the 
unmerited  kindness  of  our  Saviour 
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which  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to’ 
all  believers. 

Those  who  recognize  these  truths  may 
be  moved  by  gratitude  to  give  to  Him 
and  to  others  as  He  has  given  to  us. 
Still  more  shall  we  be  moved  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  grace  of  beneficence,  when  we 
realize  that  it  is  only  as  we  are  like  to 
God  that  we  can  have  true  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  that  it  is  only  as  we  have 
fellowship  with  Him  that  Heaven  or 
earth  can  yield  us  joys  like  His. 

Is  not  this  manifestly  true?  Only  the 
good  can  know  the  good.  Only  the  gen¬ 
erous  can  understand  the  generous. 
Only  the  large-hearted  and  humane 
can  comprehend  the  motives  of  those 
who  are  magnanimous  and  philan¬ 
thropic.  Only  the  beneficent  can  en¬ 
ter  into  real  fellowship  with  Him  who, 
above  all  others  in  the  universe,  is 
good,  beneficent,  and  generous.  And  if 
we  desire  to  have  the  wealth  of  eternity, 
to  be  rich  towards  God,  to  enjoy  the  in¬ 
come  of  eternal  intercourse  with  Him 
who  is  at  once  both  Love  and  Light,  we 
must  discipline  our  characters  in  benefi¬ 
cence. 

It  is  with  our  souls  much  as  it  is  with 
the  newly  invented  instruments  for  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  if  I  may  borrow  an  il¬ 
lustration  here.  In  another  connection, 
and  for  another  purpose  if  I  mistake 
not,  some  one  has  used  an  illustration 
like  to  this;  but  who  it  is  I  cannot  say, 
for  it  was  merely  reported  to  me.  Mar¬ 
coni,  the  inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
tells  us  that,  in  his  system,  the  receiving 
apparatus  must  be  attuned  to  the  send¬ 
ing  instrument,  or  it  cannot  catch  and 
register  its  messages.  Unless  the  receiv¬ 
ing  instrument  is  properly  attuned  to  the 
sending  instrument,  the  waves  of  elec¬ 
tric  force  will  make  no  more  intelligible 
impression  upon  it  than  upon  the  rocks 
and  sands  of  the  surrounding  coast. 
There  sits  the  operator,  eagerly  expect¬ 
ant  of  the  message  from  across  the  sea. 
It  has  been  started  on  its  way  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impulse  of  a  force  of  electricity 
so  great  that  one  can  scarcely  compre¬ 


hend  its  measure.  The  air  thrills  with 
the  impulse  imparted  to  it;  the  ether  is 
tremulant  with  its  vibrating  sweep  of  re¬ 
sistless  power.  Out  into  the  wide  heav¬ 
ens  it  radiates,  across  the  wild  billows  of 
the  unconscious  ocean,  through  the  thick 
mists  of  the  unresponsive  sky,  and  into 
and  over  and  through  and  upon  the  wide 
stretch  of  the  European  coasts,  seeking 
if  it  may  find  somewhere  upon  that  dis¬ 
tant  shore  one  point  of  contact,  one  re¬ 
ceiving  instrument,  sensitive,  attuned, 
harmonious,  responsive,  to  which  in  per¬ 
fect  fellowship  it  can  impart  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  it  bears — bears  for  the  whole 
wide  world;  bears  through  the  illimit¬ 
able  expanse  of  earth’s  atmosphere;  yet 
leaves  at  only  one  point,  with  one  sole 
instrument,  because  that  one  alone  of  all 
that  may  exist,  and  eagerly  wait  and 
watch  for  messages,  is  tuned  to  the  in¬ 
strument  that  sends.  Even  so,  to  com¬ 
pare  great  things  with  small,  God  sends 
His  communications  of  love,  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  of  communion  of  soul  with  soul — 
of  the  Great  Over-Soul  with  every  de¬ 
pendent  human  soul — abroad  through 
all  the  earth.  He  seeks  true  fellowship 
with  all.  But  only  those  can  receive 
Him  who  are  attuned  to  the  Spirit  of 
Love.  Only  such  can  abide  in  Him  as 
cherish  His  disposition  and  delight  in 
His  ways.  Only  to  such  souls  can  His 
messages  come,  and  in  such  alone  can 
they  find  a  welcome,  and  an  intelligent 
or  appreciative  response,  as  are  by  na¬ 
ture  and  by  practice  in  harmony  with 
His  beneficence.  Only  the  generous  can 
understand  the  generous.  Only  the  be¬ 
neficent  can  sympathize  with  the  benefi¬ 
cent  ;  only  the  large-hearted  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  such  as  are  disposed  to 
give  to  the  need  of  others,  can  enter  into 
true  fellowship  with  God.  And  the  pro¬ 
verb  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
embodies,  therefore,  a  principle  of  eter¬ 
nal  life.  “There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  what  withhold- 
eth  more  than  is  meet  and  it  tendeth  to 
poverty,” — the  very  lowest,  the  very 
worst,  form  of  poverty  in  the  universe. 
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This  Grace  Should  Be  Cultivated 

Now,  the  development  of  any  grace 
depends  on  education.  One  cannot  have 
the  grace  of  self-control,  or  meekness, 
without  cultivating  it.  One  cannot  have 
the  grace  of  patience  without  aiming  at 
it,  and  striving  for  it,  and  praying  to 
have  it  developed  in  one’s  life.  One 
cannot  become  prayerful  without  form¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  praying  at  morn,  at 
noon,  and  at  night.  You  may  learn  to 
“pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands 
without  wrath  or  doubting” ;  but,  if  you 
do,  it  will  be  only  as  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  discipline  of  your  life  in 
this  direction.  The  habit  of  prayer  alone 
can  build  prayer  into  the  edifice  of  your 
character,  and  make  it  an  inseparable 
part  of  every  day’s  experience. 

Even  so  the  habit  of  beneficence  alone 
can  build  one’s  life  into  harmony  with 
that  of  God.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  this 
grace  to  haphazard.  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
this  vital  principle  of  the  “life  that  is 
life  indeed”  to  the  uncertain  chances  of 
time  and  place.  It  must  be  educated. 
It  must  be  strengthened  by  continual 
use.  The  character  must  be  disciplined 
along  this  particular  line  of  spiritual  and 
Godlike  development,  or  one  will  find 
himself  at  last  out  of  harmony  with  God, 
incapable  of  spiritual  communion  with 
Him,  and,  because  not  possessed  of  like¬ 
ness  to  Him,  unable  to  enter  into  any  of 
the  sweetness  or  rapture  of  that  reverent 
intimacy  with  Him  which  He  foretells 
of  some  to  whom  He  promises  a  “new 
name  which  no  man  knoweth  saving 
him  that  receiveth  it.” 

System  Needed 

Some  system  of  giving  should  be 
adopted  by  every  follower  of  Christ. 
Some  method  of  systematic  beneficence 
is  indispensable  for  growth  in  godli¬ 
ness,  which  is  God-likeness.  System¬ 
atic  beneficence  is  the  only  matrix  of 
habitual  beneficence;  and  habitual  be¬ 
neficence  is  needful  if  we  would  be  like 
God. 

If  one  will  sit  down  quietly  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  proportion  of  his  income  he 


ought  to  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  he 
will  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Then 
let  him  purpose  to  give  that  definite  pro¬ 
portion  at  regular  intervals,  say  of  one 
week,  or  of  one  day.  Every  Lord’s  Day 
affords  a  convenient  interval,  and  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  New  Testament  rule 
(2  Cor.  16:2),  “Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  you.” 
And  this  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  re¬ 
quires  proportionate,  as  well  as  regular 
and  habitual  giving.  For,  while  one 
man  may  be  able  to  give  to  benevolent 
objects  only  one-tenth,  his  neighbor  may 
give  one-half  or  three-fourths  or  nine- 
tenths  of  his  income,  and  yet  not  trench 
in  the  least  upon  what  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  his  own.  And  “if  one  pro¬ 
vide  not  for  his  own,”  says  the  Scripture, 
“and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  kin¬ 
dred,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.” 

Several  Reasons 

The  chief  reason  for  adopting  such 
a  method  has  been  given.  Subordinate 
reasons  might  be  presented  in  great 
numbers ;  let  me  briefly  mention  three. 

1.  It  will  greatly  multiply  your  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  giver.  Whatever  is  done 
systematically,  or  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
is  effectually  and  surely  done.  You  can 
not  give  as  much  if  you  give  but  once  a 
year.  If  you  were  asked  to  give  $25  or 
$10,000  to-day  you  might  find  it  hard 
or  impossible;  but  if  you  could  give  it 
in  installments  through  weekly  offerings, 
it  would  be  relatively  easy.  The  banner 
church  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  in 
beneficence,  when  it  adopted  the  weekly 
system  of  envelope  offerings,  increased 
its.  contributions  to  benevolent  objects 
sixty  per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  no  one 
felt  that  any  special  effort  had  been 
made.  System  itself  adds  efficiency. 

2.  This  method  promotes  cheerfulness 
in  giving,  and  “God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver.”  No  one  feels  it  a  hardship  to 
give  away  that  which,  after  deliberate 
thought,  he  has  prayerfully  determined 
he  may  and  should  give,  “as  unto  the 
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Lord  and  not  unto  men.”  And  there  is 
no  possible  way  in  which  the  habit  of 
giving  cheerfully  can  be  cultivated  so 
efficiently  as  by  setting  apart  some  well- 
considered  portion  of  one’s  income  to 
the  service  of  the  Master’s  cause,  and 
then  giving  out  of  that  portion  from 
week  to  week  as  an  act  of  worship  and 
of  loving  loyalty  to  our  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther. 

3.  It  is  Scriptural.  In  Old  Testament 
times  Jews  were  required  to  pay  tithes 
into  the  Lord’s  treasury  each  week,  if 
not  each  day.  And  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  the  apostle  Paul  directed  the 
churches  under  his  care  to  observe  the 
same  or  a  similar  rule.  System  was  re¬ 
quired.  Method  was  inculcated.  Hab¬ 
itual  giving,  week  by  week.  Sabbath  af¬ 
ter  Sabbath,  is  the  Scriptural  methcKl. 
And  that  is  a  good  reason  for  adopting 
this  system.  It  has  the  sanction  and  sup¬ 
port  of  ages  of  religious  history.  The 
principle  underlying  weekly  offerings 
by  envelope  is  Scriptural  and  religious. 

The  Chief  Reason 

But  the  supreme  reason  is  that  we 
may  all  “be  imitators  of  God  as  dear 
children.”  We  should  be  generous 
as  He  is.  We  should  be  beneficent  be¬ 
cause  He  is  beneficent.  We  should  cul¬ 
tivate  the  grace  of  beneficence  because 
without  it  vve  cannot  have  reverent  and 
heavenly  intimacy  of  fellow.ship  with 
Him. 


If  it  be  true  that  only  as  we  educate 
and  devel'ope  within  ourselves  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  character  which  can  make  us 
like  to  God  shall  be  able  to  share 
with  Him  the  riches  of  eternal  life;  if 
it  be  true  that  the  wealth  of  heaven  is 
the  wealth  of  affections  centered  in  God 
and  sphered  by  holiness  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  ;  then  it  follows,  as  light  follows  the 
sun,  that  such  of  us  as  are  niggardly  in 
giving  must  be  thereby  limited  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God.  If  we  be  close  and  stingy 
and  beggarly  in  beneficence,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  the  consequences  in  a  meager  ex¬ 
perience  of  communion  with  God,  and  a 
poor,  if  not  a  poverty-stricken,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  His  life  and  love.  “Thy  pray¬ 
ers  and  thine  alms,”  it  was  written  of 
Cornelius,  “have  come  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God.”  Can  you  trust  your  pray¬ 
ers  and  your  alms  to  commend  you  to 
the  favor  of  God  and  to  the  fellowship  of 
“the  Father  of  Lights,  from  whom  de- 
scendeth  every  good  and  perfect  gift?” 
If  not,  will  you  not  adopt  at  once  the 
method  of  systematic  beneficence  which 
will  enable  you  week  by  week  to  culti¬ 
vate  more  of  this  grace  which  may  bring 
you  into  relations  of  true  and  reverent 
intimacy  with  Him  who  offers  all  He  has 
to  yon?  Remember  the  good  old  pro¬ 
verb,  “There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  pov¬ 
erty.” 

Nkw  York  Cttv. 


To  Three  Score  Years  and  Ten 
H.  w.  j. 


Life’s  winter  with  its  storms  lias  silvered  o’er 
That  head  so  dear.  Some  day,  I  know  not 
when. 

Beneath  the  Sim  of  Righteousness’s  warm  rays 
Those  snows  will  melt,  and  in  the  body  spir¬ 
itual 

Rejuvenate  thou’lt  stand  above.  Meanwhile 
What  memories  they  bring:  of  patient  toil; 
Of  earnest,  faithful  work  in  God’s  dear  vine¬ 
yard  : 

Bearing  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  days 
.•\nd  nights  to  his  sweet  service  consecrate ! 
No  sacrifice  remembered  but  as  crowned 


With  present  auick  rewards.  No  loss 
But  gain  it  seems.  Thus  would  I  choose 
To  live  my  life  through  three  score  years  and 
ten. 

Content,  however,  though  my  hour  should 
come 

Sooner  or  later — so  it  find  the  work 

God  sends  me  here  to  do  completed  faithfully. 

By  such  examples,  by  such  saintly  lives, 

Is  life  made  worth  the  living,  and  to  weaker 
souls 

Fresh  impulse  given  to  follow  Duty’s  call. 
New  York  City. 
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Is  the  Ministry  Overcrowded 

George  William  Knox,  D.D. 


1.  Dr.  Hodge  properly  reminds  us  of 
the  large  number  of  ministers  “honor¬ 
ably  retired,  incapacitated  for  continuous 
work  and  suspended.”  Equally  must  we 
take  into  consideration  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  suspended,  retired  and 
incapacitated  for  continuous  work.  One 
group — almost  900 — give  nothing.  Sev¬ 
en  hundred  more  give  $100  or  less  each 
per  annum  and  i8(X)  more  contribute  less 
than  $500  a  year  each  for  all  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses.  If  a  church  contribute 
less  than  $500  a  year  for  repairs,  heat 
and  light,  care  of  buildings  and  preach¬ 
ing,  is  it  “capacitated  for  continuous  ser¬ 
vice?”  The  minutes  show  more  than 
3,400  such  churches  not  including  those 
in  the  foreign  field.  We  need  letters  to 
be  placed  after  the  names  of  churches 
as  an  offset  to  H.  R.,  W.  C.  and  the  like 
after  the  names  of  ministers. 

A  large  number  of  churches  have 
names  only,  others  live  at  a  poor  dying 
rate,  and  a  third  much  larger  group  keep 
body  and  spirit  together  only  by  aid  of 
the  Boards.  These  churches  are  among 
our  most  serious  problems  and  should 
not  be  included  in  the  number  of  church¬ 
es  when  appeals  are  made  based  upon 
the  supposedly  effective  force  of  the  de¬ 
nomination,  nor  should  they  be  forgotten 
when  young  men  are  urged  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

Can  a  man  support  himself  and  fam¬ 
ily  on  less  than  $1,000  a  year?  Yet  not 
2,500  churches  pay  so  much  each  as  sal¬ 
ary.  Incidentally  this  helps  explain  the 
restlessness  of  the  ministry. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
students  (Minutes  1901  p.252)  during  re¬ 
cent  years  furnishes  further  help  for  the 
answering  of  our  question.  The  Union 
Theological  Seminary  made  its  last  re¬ 
port  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1893. 
We  have  excluded  therefore  the  number 


of  its  students  from  the  summaries  of 
the  earlier  years. 

In  1873  there  were  354  students  in 
all  the  other  seminaries  of  the  Church. 
Ten  years  later,  1883,  the  number  was 
391 — a  very  moderate  increase.  A  like 
increase  for  the  next  18  years  would  have 
given  less  than  500  students  in  1901, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  638  students 
were  reported.  But  meanwhile  there  was 
a  remarkable  and  unprecedented  crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  seminaries  for  a  series  of 
years  from  1887  to  1895.  In  1893  the 
end  of  the  second  decade,  the  number 
reported  was  767,  and  then,  in  two  years 
high  tide  was  reached,  959.  Since  fhen 
the  numbers  have  decreased  year  by  year 
and  the  end  of  the  decrease  was  not 
reached  when  the  last  statistics  were 
compiled. 

What  caused  the  sudden  increase  from 
1887-1895?  In  part  we  think  it  was  due 
to  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  student 
volunteer  movement  which  turned  the 
attention  of  a  multitude  of  young  men 
to  the  foreign  field  and  to  the  university. 
Other  causes  co-operated  no  doubt,  but 
this  was  chief.  Certainly  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries 
was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
men  who  gave  themselves  anew  to  the 
direct  service  of  the  Master. 

The  movement  still  maintains  its  vig¬ 
or  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  a  smaller 
number  of  students  now  pledge  them¬ 
selves.  This  would  account  in  part  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  theolog¬ 
ical  students  in  these  last  years. 

At  the  same  time  Board-Church  sem¬ 
inaries  have  combined  to  raise  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  candidates,  a  movement 
which  fails  of  its  purpose  unless  it  cut 
off  many  whose  zeal  is  not  according  to 
knowledge.  Such  a  decrease,  by  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  unworthy,  is  welcome. 
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In  reviewing  the  whole  period  we  must  that  the  supply  of  men  exceeds  the  de- 
conclude  either  that  the  number  of  stu-  mand. 

dents  in  1873-1883  was  too  small,  or  that  Unusual  efforts  to  increase  the  num- 
the  diminution  in  the  last  six  years  is  the  her  of  candidates  should  be  avoided, 

result  of  a  natural  and  healthful  reac-  The  decrease  is  not  to  be  lamented, 

tion.  There  is  and  always  will  be  need  of 

3.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  of  high  qualifications,  but  the  ministry 

(Minutes  T901  p.  318)  reports  an  “ever-  as  a  profession  offers  increasing  diffi- 

increasing  roll  of  annuitants.”  In  1888  culties  to  men  of  indifferent  equipment 

there  was  receiving  aid  “one  family  for  and  ability.  The  Church  should  continue 
every  two  ministers”  and  in  1901  “one  to  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  can- 

family  for  every  eight  ministers  on  the  didates  but  efforts  to  increase  largely 

roll  of  ministers  in  our  Church.”  It  their  numbers  if  successful  premise  dis- 

cannot  be  that  this  large  increase  indi-  aster  to  congregations  and  to  ministers 

cates  a  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  alike, 

pittance  which  the  Church  bestows  but  New  York, 

A  Plague  of  Posters  in  Canada 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  certain  and  young  people  be  familiarized  though 

parts  of  Canada,  with  regard  to  theatri-  this  medium  with  these  demoralizing 

cal  and  other  advertising,  must  be  very  displays?  Is  the  unspeakably  vulgar  to 

bad  when  Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts,  of  Wash-  be  flouted  in  the  faces  of  the  pure  and 

ington,  is  compelled  to  utter  his  protest,  innocent  without  protest? 

Dr.  Crafts  declares  that  the  Canadian  Another  outrage  against  decency 

cities  permit  posters  to  be  displayed  which  this  note  may  serve  to  abate,  is 

which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  United  the  introduction  of  questionable  pictures 

States  cities.  If  this  is  so,  and  we  ac-  into  stores  dealing  in  such  wares.  On  one 

cept  the  Doctor’s  word  without  ques-  of  the  commercial  avenues  of  New  York, 

tion,  the  situation  must  be  serious  in-  many  of  the  picture  shops  which  claim  to 

deed,  for  the  posters  which  glare  at  us  cater  to  the  better  class  of  purchasers, 

through  car  windows  or  the  great  mod-  have  introduced  vulgar  pictures  among 

ern  advertising  boards  are  vile  enough.  window  displays.  Many  a  person 

If  there  are  worse  ones  in  Canada  we  are  attracted  by  the  sight  of  engravings 

sorry  for  those  people  who  have  to  en-  stops  to  look,  but  turns  away  with  the 

dure  them.  blood  tingling  on  the  cheeks.  Can  this 

There  is  a  department  of  \^^  C.  T.  U.  thing  not  be  suppressed?  Shall  our 

work  in  this  state  which  professes  to  look  children  be  made  familiar  with  the  bad 

after  the  suppression  of  vulgar  and  in-  drawings  of  base  minds?  Shall  the 

decent  displays,  but  judging  from  the  youth  be  thus  debauched  by  those  whose 

gorgeous  boldness  of  the  bills  the  adver-  only  gain  is  the  few  cents  obtained  by 

tisers  have  agreed  that  the  ladies’  com-  nn  occasional  sale  of  a  print? 

mittee  can  safely  be  ignored.  The  ^  ^  • 

strong  arm  of  the  law,  backed  up  by  a  ,  week  a  tablet  m  memory  of  the 

healthy  public  protest  is  needed  here  as  Rev.  Heman  Dyer  D.D.  was  unveiled 

well  as  in  Canada.  a  special  service  in  the  Church  Mis- 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  theat-  sions  House.  Dr.  Dyer,  who  lived  to  a 

rical  advertisers  are  the  only  ones  at  great  age,  and  died  about  a  year  ago,  was 

fault.  Patent  medicines  and  other  com-  ^  of  wide  and  most  beneficent  in- 

modities  are  seeking  to  call  attention  to  fluence  in  this  city,  being  especially  the 

their  wares  by  the  use  of  pictures  which  wise  counsellor  to  whom  the  younger 

tiansgress  propriety  and  righteousness.  ministers  not  of  his  own  church  only 

Has  the  moral  element  in  the  various  but  of  all  denominations  were  wont  to  go 

communities  no  remedy  ?  Must  children  for  advice. 


Preach  the  Cross 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 


In  these  days  no  preacher  can  im¬ 
prove  on  Paul.  To  his  converts  in  Cor¬ 
inth  he  wrote,  “I  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.”  He  also  declared, 
“first  of  all  I  delivered  unto  you  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins.”  The  “first  of 
all”  does  not  refer  to  priority  of  time; 
for  he  had  sounded  the  gospel  taught 
elsewhere  before  he  struck  its  keynote 
among  the  corrupt  idolaters  of  Corinth. 
It  means  that  as  the  principal  thing  he 
preached  the  Cross,  and  salvation  by  the 
atoning  blood.  Whatever  else  came  sec¬ 
ond,  this  came  first;  whatever  he  omit¬ 
ted,  he  never  omitted  the  core  and  mar¬ 
row  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Atonement  is  the  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  New  Testament;  for  the 
very  core  of  Christianity  is  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  death  of  its  Divine  Founder.  All 
its  paths  converge  on  Calvary.  The 
Gospel  does  not  underrate  ethics,  or  the 
duties  of  human  brotherhood,  or  the 
spotless  example  of  Jesus;  but  the 
atonement  is  the  sublimest  display  of 
the  divine  love,  and  it  transcends  all 
other  revealed  truths  in  saving  power. 
If  I  could  deliver  but  one  discourse  to 
a  congregation  composed  of  all  nations 
of  the  globe,  this  should  be  my  text, 
“Christ  Jesus  died  for  our  sins.”  This 
is  the  truth  that  has  lain  closest  and 
warmest  to  the  Christian  heart  in  every 
age  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  for  every  pulpit.  Wherever  the 
highest  spiritual  power  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  there  has  been  the  most  faithful 
preaching  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  sal¬ 
vation  only  through  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ  Jesus  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  minister  to  thun¬ 
der  against  injustice  and  intemperance, 
and  fraud  and  selfishness  and  hypocrisy 
and  covetousness  and  every  form  of 
wickedness ;  but  the  true  vantage  ground 
from  which  to  assail  them  is  beside  that 
cross  where  Jesus  died  to  condemn  all 
sin,  and  to  save  the  sinner. 

Sometimes  a  theory  of  the  atonement 


is  presented  in  the  pulpit  from  which 
every  drop  of  its  vital  fluid  has  been 
drained  away.  Neither  Paul  nor  Peter 
nor  John  would  have  recognized  their 
doctrine.  The  one  theory  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment  which  meets  the  tremendous  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  is 
this  plain  short  simple  line,  “Christ  Jesus 
died  for  our  sins.”  The  three  great  and 
glorious  ideas  compressed  into  this  line 
are — Substitution,  Sacrifice,  Salvation! 
Christ  became  our  substitute  and  suf¬ 
fered  for  us.  Christ  became  our  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  laid  down  His  life  to  take  away 
our  guilt ;  the  “Lord  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all.”  Christ  secures  eter¬ 
nal  life  to  every  true  believer  and  faith¬ 
ful  follower. 

The  highest  success  in  preaching  lies 
just  there.  Paul’s  keynote  struck  amid 
the  idolatries  of  Corinth  and  in  defiance 
of  Cajsar’s  lictors  at  Rome,  has  been  the 
secret  of  converting  power  everywhere. 
Luther  preached  this  gospel  of  atoning 
blood  to  slumbering  Europe,  and  it 
awoke  the  dead.  Amid  all  his  empha¬ 
sizings  and  defences  of  the  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty,  Calvin  never  ignored  or  belittled 
the  atonement.  Cowper  sang  of  it  in 
sweet  strains  among  the  water-lilies  of 
the  Ouse ;  and  Bunyan  made  the  cross 
the  starting  point  for  the  Celestial  City. 
John  Wesley  proclaimed  it  to  the  colliers 
of  Kingwood,  and  the  swarthy  miners 
of  Cornwall.  Moody’s  bells  all  chimed 
to  the  keynote  of  Calvary.  Spurgeon 
thundered  his  doctrine  of  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  into  the  ears  of  peer  and  peasant 
with  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  many  wa¬ 
ters.  The  heart  of  God’s  church  lias  in 
all  ages  held  to  this  as  the  heart  of  all 
Christian  theology — “Christ  Jesus  died 
for  our  sins.”  This  sublime  central  truth 
is  no  more  obsolete  to-day  than  yonder 
sun  in  the  firmament.  To  every  young 
brother  who  is  about  entering  the  min¬ 
istry  I  would  point  the  example  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  preachers — and  would 
say  to  him — follow  Paul,  and  plant  your 
pulpit  on  Calvary,  and  let  the  uplifted 
Christ  draw  all  men-  unto  Him  ! 


Better  Late  Than  Never,  But  a  Little  Late 


Thomas  C. 

Revision  is  inevitable,  but  it  comes  a 
little  late.  Practically  our  confessional 
system  has  been  revised  in  the  fires  of 
an  unfortunate  and  disastrous  contro¬ 
versy.  Hundreds  have  lost  faith  mean¬ 
while  in  the  intellectual  integrity  of  the 
pulpit,  and  no  revision  will  either  quite 
r.  store  that  faith  or  give  back  to  in¬ 
jured  thousands  what  has  been  lost  in 
loyalty  and  dampened  enthusiasm.  The 
blow  has  been  most  felt  in  our  great 
cities,  where  the  needs  are  the  greatest. 
All  Protestantism  has  sufTered,  but  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has,  of  course,  been 
the  chief  sufferer.  Now  as  the  theologi¬ 
cal  doctors  are  gathered  about  the  sick 
bed,  and  are  prescribing  for  the  patient, 
it  is  well  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  and 
realize  the  need  of  humble  confession. 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  remedy  is  not  farther  bleeding  and 
still  more  radical  operations,  as  some 
old-Tfashioned  men  are  still  urging. 
Even  now  our  churches  are  finding  it 
daily  more  difficult  to  get  men  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  force  and  scholarship  to  lead 
them.  Even  where  they  have  faith  in 
the  individual  church,  such  men  dread 
the  hampering  conditions  of  ecclesiastical 
connections. 

Nor  will  the  mild  dose  of  revision  with 
“aggression”  urged  by  some  by  any  means 
do  all  that  needs  doing.  The  revision 
committee  is  simply  a  committee  to  for¬ 
mulate  what  has  already  been  done. 
And  simple  formulation,  though  if  hon¬ 
estly  attempted  a  wholesome  thing,  is 
not  any  radical  departure  from  past 
weaknesses. 

Quite  a  number  would  persuade  us 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  little  offended 
at  His  neglect,  and  that  more  hymns  to 
Him,  more  “honoring”  of  Him  in  “our 
work,”  and  more  sermons  about  Him 
would  induce  an  “outpouring.”  As 
though  God  was  to  be  coaxed  into  doing 
things  for  us  He  was  unwilling  to  do. 

Others  are  yet  firmly  persuaded  that 
what  is  needed  is  the  “gold  cure.”  If 
the  church  only  had  more  money  we 


Hall  D.  D. 

could  make  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  trust 
that  would  efficiently  and  without  waste 
convert  on  “business  principles”  the 
whole  city. 

Some  think  all  we  need  is  more  “mis¬ 
sion  chapels”  for  the  poor,  who  are 
“cursed "  and  don’t  know  the  law,  and  in 
building  these  we  might  reap  ourselves 
an  incidental  blessing  in  this  world  and 
the  next. 

Meantime  we  go  dawdling  along  in  the 
old  ruts,  and  talk  and  talk.  We  need  first 
repentance  for  our  sins.  We  have  in¬ 
fected  the  whole  religious  community 
with  our  unworthy  suspicions.  We 
have  denounced  each  other  as  “heretics” 
and  “hidebound.”  We  have  excluded  as 
far  as  possible  a  large  minority  influence 
within  the  church,  and  the  pews  have 
been  taught  to  consider  them  as  out¬ 
casts  and  unbelievers. 

We  must  repent  of  our  hard  exclusive 
pride  that  has  piled  up  competing  masses 
of  luxurious  ecclesiastical  property  on 
our  avenues,  and  left  the  city  to  the  sa¬ 
loon,  dive  and  brothel.  We  must  bitterly 
bewail  the  materialism,  heartlessness  and 
inefficiency  of  our  existing  social  dis¬ 
order,  and  pray  and  work  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  We  must  realize  that  in 
the  face  of  our  obvious  duty  we  have 
quarreled  bitterly,  have  divided  our 
strength,  weakened  our  influence  with 
thoughtful  people,  and  shamefully  mis¬ 
trusted  leaders,  whom  we  pretended  to 
trust.  That,  in  fact,  we  have  done  nearly- 
all  the  things  a  church  of  Christ  Jesus 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  are  still 
leaving  undone  nearly  all  the  things  he 
sent  us  to  do,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
God’s  uncovenanted  mercy  that  there  is 
any  health  in  us  for  the  theological  doc¬ 
tors  to  fuss  over.  What  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  needs  to  do  is,  in  common 
with  all  Protestantism,  to  face  our 
shame,  repent  and  return  to  our  first 
love.  Life  is  corrupted,  and  must  be  re¬ 
deemed.  The  city  is  polluted,  foul,  reek¬ 
ing  with  ostentatious  pride,  luxury,  and 
sick  with  the  fearful  extremes  of  poverty 
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and  wealth.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  a  “fashionable”  congregation?  Would 
cry  to  us  as  messengers  of  God’s  king-  mercy,  peace  and  redeeming  love  be 
dom  of  redeeming  love.  What  are  we  made  more  visible?  Would  righteous- 
giving  them?  What  “good  news”  do  we  ness' flow  down  at  once  like  a  river  ?  Is 
tell  the  slums What  evangel  of  peace  it  too  late?  It  is  far  too  late  for  revis- 
and  hope  have  we  for  the  masses  of  sod-  ion  to  do  what  it  might  once  have  done, 
den  poverty,  and  the  minority  of  intel-  it  is  not  too  late  to  repent  and  do  our 
lectual  Pharisaism  ?  What  would  happen  first  works  before  God  removes  our  can- 
if  Mott  street  were  raised  to  the  level  of  dlestick  out  of  its  place. 

A  London  Letter 

Arthur  S.  Hoyt  D.  D. 


I.  The  Housing  of  the  Poor. — Great 
interest  is  being  shown  by  social  students 
and  practical  reformers  in  the  question 
of  housing.  The  many  model  tenements, 
such  as  the  Peabody  buildings,  the  Guin¬ 
ness  trust,  the  buildings  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  they  become  homes  of  the 
more  skilled  artisan,  and  furnish  little 
appreciable  relief  for  the  overcrowded 
poor.  The  destruction  of  old  tenements, 
the  widening  of  streets,  the  opening  of 
parks  tend  to  drive  the  very  poor  into 
closer  quarters.  Civic  betterment,  as 
the  building  of  public  libraries,  baths 
and  wash  houses  by  Borough  Councils 
are  made  by  landlords  the  occasion  for 
increasing  rents.  The  agents  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  landlord  in  South  London 
warned  the  tenants  of  an  increase  in  rent. 
“You  have  voted  for  these  public  im¬ 
provements  :  now  you  must  pay  for 
them.”  But  his  greed  adds  to  the  rent 
three  times  the  increase  of  the  rates. 

This  very  complex  question  of  housing 
has  led  to  a  series  of  conferences  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Charles  Booth. 
The  third  has  just  been  held  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Borough  and  District 
Councils  of  Greater  London.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  locomotion  aspect  of  the 
housing  problem  must  be  first  tackled. 
London  is  seriously  behind  other  great 
•cities  in  the  matter  of  rapid  and  cheap 
transit.  The  main  streets  are  simply 
blocked.  Railways  do  not  all  fulfill  their 
agreements  as  to  cheap  trains.  The  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  runs  its  street  trams 


in  many  directions  and  is  gradually  hav¬ 
ing  them  “electrified.”  Twenty-eight 
tube  schemes  are  now  under  Parlia¬ 
mentary  consideration.  And  all  this  is 
taking  place  without  any  comprehensive, 
ultimate  design.  So  this  Conference 
voted  to  “call  the  attention  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Government  to  the  need  for  a  cen¬ 
tral  authority  competent  to  consider  and 
deal  with  the  question  of  locomotion  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  living  in  and 
around  London.”  It  is  believed  that  a 
proper  system  of  locomotion  is  the  first 
step  in  the  housing  problem,  leading  to 
the  decentralizing  of  industry,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  factories  and  workmen’s  homes 
in  the  suburbs,  so  relieving  the  pressure 
of  the  congested  centres  and  reducing 
the  rents.  At  the  same  time  the  Confer¬ 
ence  recognized  the  complex  nature  of 
the  problem  and  welcomed  all  efforts 
looking  towards  better  homes  for  the 
people.  I  noticed  to-day  in  Paternoster 
Row  a  series  of  highly  evangelistic 
placards,  one  of  which  read,  “Is  it  the 
pig  that  makes  the  sty,  or  the  sty  that 
makes  the  pig?”  But  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  for  Christian  men  to  ignore  the 
effect  of  bad  houses.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury’s  conclusion  a  generation 
ago  is  slowly  being  received  as  the  un- 
contestable  truth  that  “until  the  house 
conditions  were  Christianized  there  was 
little  hope  of  reaching  the  people  with 
the  Gospel.”  Such  is  the  conclusion  of 
Gen.  Booth,  and  Mr.  P'.  B.  Myer’s  re¬ 
cent  emphasis  of  the  social  side  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  strong  testimony  in  the  same 
direction. 
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II.  The  Ne'bJ  Movement  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Congregational  Union. — Next  to  a 
small  section  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
London  have  been  the  most  awake  to 
their  social  mission.  Not  that  they  have 
so  many  churches  among  the  poorer 
parts  of  London ;  most  of  their  churches 
are  made  up  of  the  prosperous  middle 
class,  and  are  situated  in  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  residence-sections.  But  the 
younger  ministry  especially  feel  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
Church,  and  a  sodden,  hopeless  multi¬ 
tude  untouched  by  the  Gospel.  No  doubt 
they  also  feel  the  keen  criticism  such  as 
that  of  a  well  known  journalist  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  week’s  Examiner,  “De¬ 
pendence  upon  the  capitalist  constitutes 
the  deadliest  Erastianism,  not  political 
establishment.  .  .  .  The  class  distinc¬ 
tion  is  as  absolute  among  Free  Churches 
as  the  caste  distinctions  of  India.” 

The  London  Congregational  Union 
has  decided  to  devote  a  part  of  its 
twentieth  century  fund  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  church  in  a  densely  crowd¬ 
ed  workingmen’s  section  into  a  So¬ 
cial  Settlement.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
preparation,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  devoted  of  the  younger  ministers, 
and  one  especially  trained  in  social 
knowledge  and  service,  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  new  enterprise.'  This  will 
be  the  third  Social  Settlement  in  London 
supported  practically  by  Congregation- 
alists.  Mansfield  House,  begun  by  Mans¬ 
field  College  men,  Oxford,  works  among 
the  dockers  of  Canningtown,  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  end  of  London.  Its  Strong 
Boys’  Club,  390  members,  with  many 
evening  classes,  and  all  forms  of  whole¬ 
some  sport  indoor  and  outdoor ;  the 
Men’s  Club,  with  its  various  forms  of  re¬ 
lief  and  friendly  aid,  the  Sunday  services 
with  the  distinctively  Christian  teaching, 
the  allied  Women’s  Settlement,  with  its 
cripple  school,  its  girls’  and  women's 
clubs,  its  hospital  and  tenement  nurses, 
are  all  winning  an  increasing  number 
of  friends  and  leaving  a  distinct  mark 


upon  the  social,  civic  and  religious  life 
of  the  community. 

Browning  Hall  is  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  for  south  London.  All  its 
work  has  the  Christian  purpose  and 
spirit.  Through  its  different  organiza¬ 
tions  it  reaches  3,000  families  in  more 
than  four  hundred  streets  of  Walworth. 
During  the  last  year  eighty  members 
were  added  to  its  Fellowship  of  Follow¬ 
ers,  indicating  an  act  of  Christian  com¬ 
mittal.  The  fine  new  club  house  for  men, 
named  after  Robert  Browning  who  was 
baptized  in  the  church  used  by  the  Set¬ 
tlement,  will  be  opened  the  first  of  May 
and  be  a  strong  social  substitute  for  the 
saloons  that  abound  here  as  in  every 
crowded  part  of  London. 

III.  The  Educational  Crisis.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Education  Bill  is  arousing  de¬ 
termined  opposition  among  educational 
experts  and  the  Free  churches.  The 
two  objectionable  features  of  the  Bill  are 
the  putting  of  educational  matters  into 
the  hands  of  county  councils,  bodies  elect¬ 
ed  for  general  purposes  and  already  over¬ 
burdened,  and  the  support  of  voluntary 
schools  from  the  local  votes.  Practically 
this  means  the  taxation  of  the  people  for 
the  support  of  Church  of  England 
schools ;  at  least  it  would  be  this  in  more 
than  8,000  parishes.  It  is  called  the 
Bishops’  Bill,  and  it  is  singular  that  any¬ 
thing  so  unjust  to  one  half  the  Engli.sh 
people,  and  especially  the  half  not  now 
represented  in  Parliament,  should  have 
the  support  of  the  Church.  It  is  all  over 
the  question  of  religion  in  the  schools. 
Religious  instruction  is  now  given,  and 
well  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  save 
pronounced  sectarians.  But  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  pronouncedly  Anglican  and 
so  popular  education  must  be  sacrificed 
at  the  demand  of  the  dominant  Church. 
If  the  strong  Government  pushes  through 
the  Bill,  leading  Free  Churchmen  threat¬ 
en  to  resist  the  rates,  it  will  certainly 
bring  on  the  bitterest  religious  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  generation.  When  England 
is  now  sadly  divided  over  the  war.  and 
in  face  of  the  Coronation,  it  seems  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  that  representative  men  from 
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the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free  I'he  introduction  of  military  music  added 
Churches  should  not  meet  and  agree  upon  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  service.  And 
some  plan  for  the  development  of  practi-  it  closed  with  Dean  Alford’s  triumphal 
cal  education.  march,  “Forward  be  our  Watchword.” 

IV.  The  Memorial  Service  to  Cecil  Of  course  equally  good  men  are  di- 
Rhodes.  Yesterday  in  St.  Paul’s,  at  the  vided  over  the  propriety  of  such  a  tri¬ 
same  hour  as  the  burial  in  the  Matoppo  bute.  Dr.  Horton,  one  of  the  sweetest 
Hills,  occurred  the  memorial  service  that  and  noblest  spirits,  deprecates  a  memorial 
for  combined  grandeur  and  simplicity  service  in  the  chief  temple  of  Protestant- 

has  rarely  been  equalled.  The  cathedral  ism  to  a  man  who  was  uncertain  of  the 

was  thronged  long  before  the  hour  of  ser-  very  Being  of  God.  While  Dr.  Watson 
vice  and  thousands  stood  in  the  yard  claims  that  the  littleness  of  common  men 

without.  The  imperial  ambition  of  the  cannot  judge  one  of  such  colossal  pro¬ 
man,  and  his  self-discipline  to  accomplish  portions. 

a  great  end,  stilled  for  the  moment  the  Mansfield  House  Settlement, 

criticisms  as  to  the  methods  of  his  life.  April  it,  1902. 

The  Term  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apostles  Creed 

J.  Harris  Patton  Ph.  D. 

We  desire  to  treat  with  due  respect  translated  properly  into  English,  Holy 
that  ancient,  but  uninspired  document.  Spirit.  If  those  ancient  theologians  who 

the  Apostles  Creed  as  found  in  connec-  formulated  that  -creed  in  the  Latin  lan- 

tion  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  guage,  had  in  mind  the  idea  that  presents 

Presbyterian  Church.  itself  in  the  English  translation,  they 

“The  Apostles  Creed  is  not  the  produc-  would  have  written  instead  of  what  they 
tion  of  the  Apostles,  but  an  admirable  did,  “Sancta  Umbra” — Holy  Shade,  or 
popular  summary  of  the  apostolic  teach-  departed  human  soul.  How  the  mis- 
ing — a  profession  of  living  facts  and  liv-  nomer  ghost  crept  into  the  King  James 
ing  truths.”  The  text  of  that  creed  in  version  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  into  the 
the  Latin  language  was  first  put  forth  Confession,  is  told  in  The  Evangelist  of 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  January  15,  1902,  to  which  the  reader  is 
(A.D.  390).  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  referred. 

number  of  attempts  during  many  years  The  objectionable  phrase,  “Conceived 
to  formulate  a  compendium  of  gospel  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  has  afforded  an  oc- 
truth  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  casion  for  the  grossest  ribaldry  of  Tom 
Christian  Church.  We  will  not  go  into  Paine  and  such  like.  Why  cannot  that 
detail  as  to  the  history  of  this  gradual  phrase  be  eliminated  from  the  Apostles 
growth,  but  refer  the  reader  t  o  the  Creed  when  published  in  connection  with 
'"Creeds  of  Christendom,”  by  the  Rev.  the  revised  Confession?  Surely,  the 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Vol.  I,  p.  14,  and  on-  united  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
word.  From  the  above  Latin  version  vision  and  the  General  Assembly,  can 
was  translated  into  English  the  Apostles  formulate  a  phrase  that  would  express 

Creed  that  is  used  to-day  in  English-  the  idea  in  appropriate  terms,  if  they 

speaking  churches.  would  take  as  a  basis  the  account  of  the 

We  propose  to  treat  only  of  the  term  Annunciation  given  in  the  gospel  of  St. 
Holy  Ghost,  therein  used,  as  that  creed  Luke.  It  is  easy  to  remedy  the  incon- 
has  a  place  in  connection  with  the  Con-  gruity  in  the  language  of  the  creed,  when 
fession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  it  is  said  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Church.  In  the  Latin  text  of  the  Apos-  representing  the  third  person  of  the  Trin- 
tles  Creed  the  term  used  is  Sanctus  ity  by  using  the  appropriate  term  Holy 

Spiritus,  meaning,  unequivocally,  if  Spirit. 
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II.  The  Mew  Movement  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Congregational  Union. — Next  to  a 
small  section  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
London  have  been  the  most  awake  to 
their  social  mission.  Not  that  they  have 
so  many  churches  among  the  poorer 
parts  of  London :  most  of  their  churches 
are  made  up  of  the  prosperous  middle 
class,  and  are  situated  in  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  residence-sections.  But  the 
younger  ministry  especially  feel  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  a  rich  and  prosperous 
Church,  and  a  sodden,  hopeless  multi¬ 
tude  untouched  by  the  Gospel.  No  doubt 
they  also  feel  the  keen  criticism  such  as 
that  of  a  well  known  journalist  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  week’s  Examiner,  “De¬ 
pendence  upon  the  capitalist  constitutes 
the  deadliest  Erastianism,  not  political 
establishment.  .  .  .  The  class  distinc¬ 
tion  is  as  absolute  among  Free  Churches 
as  the  caste  distinctions  of  India.” 

The  London  Congregational  Union 
has  decided  to  devote  a  part  of  its 
twentieth  century  fund  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  church  in  a  densely  crowd¬ 
ed  workingmen’s  section  into  a  So¬ 
cial  Settlement.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
preparation,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  devoted  of  the  younger  ministers, 
and  one  especially  trained  in  social 
knowledge  and  service,  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  new  enterprise.'  This  will 
be  the  third  Social  Settlement  in  London 
supported  practically  by  Congregation- 
alists.  Mansfield  House,  begun  by  Mans¬ 
field  College  men,  Oxford,  works  among 
the  dockers  of  Canningtown,  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  end  of  London.  Its  Strong 
Boys’  Club,  390  members,  with  many 
evening  classes,  and  all  forms  of  whole¬ 
some  sport  indoor  and  outdoor ;  the 
Men’s  Club,  with  its  various  forms  of  re¬ 
lief  and  friendly  aid,  the  Sunday  services 
with  the  distinctively  Christian  teaching, 
the  allied  Women’s  Settlement,  with  its 
cripple  school,  its  girls’  and  women's 
clubs,  its  hospital  and  tenement  nurses, 
are  all  winning  an  increasing  number 
of  friends  and  leaving  a  distinct  mark 


upon  the  social,  civic  and  religious  life 
of  the  community. 

Browning  Hall  is  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  for  south  London.  All  its 
work  has  the  Christian  purpose  and 
spirit.  Through  its  different  organiza¬ 
tions  it  reaches  3,000  families  in  more 
than  four  hundred  streets  of  Walworth. 
During  the  last  year  eighty  members 
were  added  to  its  Fellowship  of  Follow¬ 
ers,  indicating  an  act  of  Christian  com¬ 
mittal.  The  fine  new  club  house  for  men, 
named  after  Robert  Browning  who  was 
baptized  in  the  church  used  by  the  Set¬ 
tlement,  will  be  opened  the  first  of  May 
and  be  a  strong  social  substitute  for  the 
saloons  that  abound  here  as  in  every 
crowded  part  of  London. 

III.  The  Educational  Crisis.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Education  Bill  is  arousing  de¬ 
termined  opposition  among  educational 
experts  and  the  Free  churches.  The 
two  objectionable  features  of  the  Bill  are 
the  putting  of  educational  matters  into 
the  hands  of  county  councils,  bodies  elect¬ 
ed  for  general  purposes  and  already  over¬ 
burdened,  and  the  support  of  voluntary 
schools  from  the  local  votes.  Practically 
this  means  the  taxation  of  the  people  for 
the  support  of  Church  of  England 
schools :  at  least  it  would  be  this  in  more 
than  8,000  parishes.  It  is  called  the 
Bishops’  Bill,  and  it  is  singular  that  any¬ 
thing  so  unjust  to  one  half  the  Engli.sh 
people,  and  especially  the  half  not  now 
represented  in  Parliament,  should  have 
the  support  of  the  Church.  It  is  all  over 
the  question  of  religion  in  the  schof)Is. 
Religious  instruction  is  now  given,  and 
well  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  save 
pronounced  sectarians.  But  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  pronouncedly  Anglican  and 
so  popular  education  must  be  sacrificed 
at  the  demand  of  the  dominant  Church. 
If  the  strong  Government  pushes  through 
the  Bill,  leading  Free  Churchmen  threat¬ 
en  to  resist  the  rates,  it  will  certainly 
bring  on  the  bitterest  religious  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  generation.  When  England 
is  now  sadly  divided  over  the  war.  and 
in  face  of  the  Coronation,  it  seems  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities -that  representative  men  from 
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the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free  I'lie  introduction  of  military  music  added 
Churches  should  not  meet  and  agree  upon  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  service.  And 
some  plan  for  the  development  of  practi-  it  closed  with  Dean  Alford’s  triumphal 
cal  education.  march,  “Forward  be  our  Watchword.” 

IV.  The  Memorial  Service  to  Cecil  Of  course  equally  good  men  are  di- 
Rhodes.  Yesterday  in  St.  Paul’s,  at  the  vided  over  the  propriety  of  such  a  tri¬ 
same  hour  as  the  burial  in  the  Matoppo  bute.  Dr.  Horton,  one  of  the  sweetest 
Hills,  occurred  the  memorial  service  that  and  noblest  spirits,  deprecates  a  memorial 
for  combined  grandeur  and  simplicity  service  in  the  chief  temple  of  Protestant- 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  The  cathedral  ism  to  a  man  who  was  uncertain  of  the 
was  thronged  long  before  the  hour  of  ser-  very  Being  of  God.  While  Dr.  Watson 
vice  and  thousands  stood  in  the  yard  claims  that  the  littleness  of  common  men 
without.  The  imperial  ambition  of  the  cannot  judge  one  of  such  colossal  pro¬ 
man,  and  his  self-discipline  to  accomplish  portions. 

a  great  end,  stilled  for  the  moment  the  Mansfield  House  Settlement, 
criticisms  as  to  the  methods  of  his  life.  April  ii,  1902. 

The  Term  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apostles  Creed 

J.  Harris  Patton  Ph.  D. 

We  desire  to  treat  with  due  respect  translated  properly  into  English,  Holy 
that  ancient,  but  uninspired  document.  Spirit.  If  those  ancient  theologians  who 
the  Apostles  Creed  as  found  in  connec-  formulated  that  creed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
tion  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  guage,  had  in  mind  the  idea  that  presents 
Presbyterian  Church.  itself  in  the  English  translation,  they 

“The  Apostles  Creed  is  not  the  produc-  would  have  written  instead  of  what  they 
tion  of  the  Apostles,  but  an  admirable  did,  “Saiicta  Umbra” — Holy  Shade,  or 
popular  summary  of  the  apostolic  teach-  departed  human  soul.  How  the  mis- 
ing — a  profession  of  living  facts  and  liv-  nomer  ghost  crept  into  the  King  James 
ing  truths.”  The  text  of  that  creed  in  version  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  into  the 
the  Latin  language  was  first  put  forth  Confession,  is  told  in  The  Evangelist  of 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  January  15,  1902,  to  which  the  reader  is 
(A.D.  390).  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  referred. 

number  of  attempts  during  many  years  The  objectionable  phrase,  “Conceived 
to  formulate  a  compendium  of  gospel  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  has  afforded  an  oc- 
truth  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  casion  for  the  grossest  ribaldry  of  Tom 
Christian  Church.  We  will  not  go  into  Paine  and  such  like.  Why  cannot  that 
detail  as  to  the  history  of  this  gradual  phrase  be  eliminated  from  the  Apostles 
growth,  but  refer  the  reader  t  o  the  Creed  when  published  in  connection  with 
“Creeds  of  Christendom,”  by  the  Rev.  the  revised  Confession?  Surely,  the 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Vol.  I,  p.  14,  and  on-  united  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
word.  From  the  above  Latin  version  vision  and  the  General  Assembly,  can 
was  translated  into  English  the  Apostles  formulate  a  phrase  that  would  express 
Creed  that  is  used  to-day  in  English-  the  idea  in  appropriate  terms,  if  they 
speaking  churches.  would  take  as  a  basis  the  account  of  the 

We  propose  to  treat  only  of  the  term  Annunciation  given  in  the  gospel  of  St. 
Holy  Ghost,  therein  used,  as  that  creed  Luke.  It  is  easy  to  remedy  the  incon- 
has  a  place  in  connection  with  the  Con-  gruity  in  the  language  of  the  creed,  when 
fession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  it  is  said  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Church.  In  the  Latin  text  of  the  Apos-  representing  the  third  person  of  the  Trin- 
tles  Creed  the  term  used  is  Sanctus  ity  by  using  the  appropriate  term  Holy 
Spiritus,  meaning,  unequivocally,  if  Spirit. 
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There  is  no  formula  for  the  ceremony  is  prefixed  by  the  word  holy.  Why 

of  baptism  in  the  confession  as  it  was  not  then  follow  literally  the  order  laid 

already  announced  by  the  Master  in  His  down  by  our  Lord  himself  and  not  use 

final  command  to  His  disciples  to  teach  the  word  ghost,  which  is  a  mistransla- 

all  nations  and  baptize  them  “into  the  tion  of  the  Greek  pneuniaf 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  If  the  Confession  is  revised  in  respect 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  (Matt.  xxviiiiiQ).  to  the  term  Holy  Ghost,  it  would  be  in- 

It  seems  utterly  impossible  to  associate  consistent  to  leave  the  Apostles  Creed  as 

with  the  word  Ghost  the  reverent  and  it  now  stands.  It  is  important  to  have 

comprehensive  conception  of  the  third  the  revision  symmetrical,  not  only  in  the 

person  of  the  Trinity  in  His  various  re-  words  of  the  Confession  itself,  but  in 

lations  to  the  redeemed  soul,  even  if  it  those  of  the  Creed  and  the  proof-texts. 

The  Short  Creed  an  Olive  Branch 


Samuel 

I  expect  at  the  next  General  Assembly 
to  vote  with  all  my  heart  for  the  new 
short  creed;  but  frankly,  I  do  not  want 
it.  I  want  only  the  very  words  of  the 
divine  Master ;  they  are  more  to  me  than 
all  others  combined.  If  I  were  to  seek 
the  truth  I  should  seek  it  there.  If  I 
wanted  to  try  the  faith  of  my  brother 
I  should  try  it  by  these  words.  I  have 
not  been  helped  by  creeds.  I  like  the 
Apostles’  Creed  better  than  any  other, 
probably  because  there  is  less  of  it  than 
any  other.  But  I  shall  vote  with  all  my 
heart  for  the  new  short  creed,  because  it 
is  so  much  shorter  and  better  than  the 
Westminster  Confession.  I  am  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  for  we  cannot  well 
have  anything  offered  that  is  longer  or 
more  confusing  than  that.  Whatever  this 
Committee  will  offer  will  surely  be  a 
great  improvement,  and  they  merit  our 
hearty  thanks. 

But  now  we  turn  to  ask  the  conserva¬ 
tive  to  accept  the  short  creed  in  the  same 
way.  He  does  not  like  it  for  the  op¬ 
posite  reason ;  there  is  not  enough  of  it, 
nor  is  it  metaphysical  enough  to  suit  him. 
But  we  would  urge  him  to  accept  it  as  a 
compromise  and  an  olive  branch,  first 
for  our  sakes,  then  for  his. 

For  our  sakes ;  cannot  we  persuade  him 
to  consider  what  we  have  been  enduring 
in  being  required  to  believe  “elect  in¬ 
fants”  and  reprobation,  that  the  Pope  is 
Antichrist,  that  the  world  was  made  in 


T.  Carter 

six  working  days,  that  all  the  heathen 
must  be  lost  forever  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  incredible  matters?  Try  to  think 
of  that,  my  brother.  The  mind  may  have 
an  awful  burden  to  bear  as  well  as  the 
shoulders.  And  a  burden  that  has  been 
carried  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  gets 
to  be  grievous.  Pity  us,  as  the  good  Lord 
did  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  grant  us  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  short  creed. 

And  for  his  own  sake ;  for  the  drift  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  all  our  way.  He 
will  never  have  a  better  offer  than  this. 
The  scholastic  theology  must  go,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  must  come.  The  longer 
this  creed  is  delayed  the  worse  it  will  be 
for  him,  for  the  shorter  and  simpler  it 
will  be.  If  the  delay  is  very  long  it  will 
be  like  this :  Some  one  suggested  that  the 
Westminster  confession  be  retained  and 
the  love  of  God  be  put  in  a  foot-note.  If 
the  delay  is  great  the  upshot  will  be  that 
the  Confession  will  be  printed  in  this 
way:  “The  Confession  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America;”  then  an  asterisk  and  below: 
“For  the  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
see  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  passim." 
The  Conservative  probably  will  not  like 
that  as  well  as  he  does  this.  So  then, 
neither  he  nor  I  are  entirely  suited,  but 
let  us  both  vote  for  this  new  short  creed 
as  a  compromise  and  an  olive-branch. 
New  York. 


Another  Suggestion  for  Church  Extension 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  suggested  some 
methods  whereby  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Church  might  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  community.  In  that  arti¬ 
cle  one  of  the  things  mentioned  was  that 
the  church  must  more  and  more  become 
a  University  of  Religion.  1  have  re¬ 
cently  followed  out  this  idea  in  my  own 
church  with  a  degree  of  success  that  has 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  right 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  minister  that 
the  average  church  may  eagerly  accept 
arid  can  easily  put  into  operation. 

There  are  in  every  congregation  a 
number  of  intelligent  men  and  women 
who  are  greatly  interested  in  problems 
of  theology  and  sociology^  and  ethics. 
The  average  serious  man  is  always  ready 
to  talk  on  these  themes  and  gladly  wel¬ 
comes  enlightenment.  Now  the  reg^ilar 
Sabbath  service  is  not  for  these  things. 
It  is  for  worship  and  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  good  news,  hope,  strength  and 
peace.  Yet  the  church  is  the  place,  or 
ought  to  be,  for  instruction  in  all  things 
that  pertain  to  the  moral,  ethical  and 
social  life  of  men.  Realizing  this  I  set 
aside  four  nights  of  a  week  for  lectures 
on  modern  theology,  inviting  as  the  lec¬ 
turer  a  man  who  has  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  theology.  The  result  was 
that  we  had  large  audiences,  a  renewed 
interest  in  such  things  was  awakened, 
and,  as  I  have  since  learned,  many  per¬ 
plexed  persons  found  their  questions  an¬ 
swered.  In  addition  we  have  all  learned 
how  the  church  may  be  made  to  mean 
more  to  the  community.  This  is  what 
we  want — to  have  every  church  realize 
its  utmost  power.  To  this  end  let  me 
make  these  six  very  practical  sugges¬ 
tions. 

I.  Set  aside  four  consecutive  nights 
in  January  for  a  School  of  Theology. 
Call  it,  if  you  will,  a  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Course  in  Religion.  Then  get  an 
authority  in  theology,  who  also  has  the 
power  and  personality  to  make  deep 


things  interesting  and  lucid  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Whiton  or  Dr. 
Bradford,  and  let  him  give  four  lectures 
which  shall  set  before  the  people  a  ra¬ 
tional  scheme  of  theology  and  show  its 
relation  to  life.  Also  hold  conferences 
where  questions  may  be  asked.  You  will 
be  surprised ‘to  see  what  large  audiences 
will  be  gathered  and  how  much  inter¬ 
est  will  be  awakened.  The  preacher  will 
notice  two  things,  that  some  men  whom 
he  never  thought  interested  in  such 
things  are  intensely  concerned  with  them 
and  that  his  preaching  meets  with  more 
response  during  the  next  year.  A  quick¬ 
ened  mind  is  responsive  to  truth. 

2.  In  April  let  him  set  aside  fdur 
nights  and  get  some  man  of  large  re¬ 
ligious  experience  who  has  made  im¬ 
mortality  a  study,,  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
*Newman  Smyth  or  Prof.  Ladd,  and  let 
him  give  the  results  of  his  study.  This 
will  pack  the  church  to  the  door  every 
night  and  deepen  the  whole  life  of  the 
community. 

3.  In  October  set  aside  four  consecu¬ 
tive  nights  and  bring  in  some  man  who 
has  found  the  spiritual  meaning  of  liter¬ 
ature,  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hunger,  or  Dr. 
van  Dyke,  or  Mr.  Mabie,  and  let  him 
show  the  life  teaching  of  great  books. 
This  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
reading,  inquiringly,  of  good  books. 

4.  In  January  again  set  aside  four 
nights  of  a  week  for  the  interpretation 
of  history.  Bring  in  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Mead  or  Dr.  Bradford  or  Prof.  Fisher. 
This  will  awaken  the  parish  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  past  and  convince  them  of  the 
import  of  the  present. 

5.  In  April  again  have  a  four  nights’ 
study  of  Christian  ethics.  Bring  to  the 
people  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Palmer  or 
Dr.  Thomas  Hall.  This  course  will 
provoke  much  healthy  discussion  and 
leave  a  moral  impress. 

C\  In  September  again  have  a  course 
in  social  questions  under  Prof.  Peabody 
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or  Dr.  Gladden  or  Mr.  Spahr.  The 
workingmen  will  come  in.  Indeed  you 
will  find  they  have  already  begun  to  come 
to  these  other  courses.  They  will  come 
in  greater  numbers  now  and  also  be¬ 
come  interested  in  your  church,  feeling 
that  it  is  interested  in  their  problems. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  but  this  is 
enough  for  suggestion.  Of  course  the 
order  is  immaterial.  If  these  courses 
seem  too  expensive,  remember  two  things 


— that  most  men  would  be  glad  of  such 
opportunities  to  give  their  message  and 
that  you  will  find  it  very  easy  to  sell  large 
numbers  of  tickets  to  such  a  course  if 
you  cannot  otherwise  pay  for  it.  But 
here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  our 
churches  to  touch  more  effectively  the 
modern  community.  The  Church  must 
minister  to  all  the  moral  needs  of  men. 

Lexox,  jMass. 


Mother 

J.  L.  Parker 

The  writer  of  this  poem — a  valued,  long-time  friend  of  The  Evangelist — has  "passed  his 
eighty-third  mile  stone,”  he  writes  us;  but  how  young  is  his  heart!  How  true  to  that  first  of 
pieties,  loving  reverence  for  her  who  gave  him  birth! — Editor. 


O,  the  hallowed  name  of  mother; 

How  it  echoes  through  the  soul — 
When  the  tie  that  binds  her  to  us 
Severs  at  the  dying  goal. 

Dearest  name  that  mortals  utter — 

Utter  with  the  pen  or  tongue. 

Save  the  name  of  Jesus  only — 

Dearest  ever  said  or  sung. 

Evening  vespers  whisper  round  her. 
Whisper  round  her  new  made  tomb ; 
Friendship’s  flowers  display  their  petals, 
Fragrant  with  immortal  bloom. 
Sweetly  now  her  dust  is  sleeping, 
Fanned  by  cadences  of  love. 

But  her  spirit  basks  in  sunshine, 

On  the  golden  shores  above. 

Lovingly  her  pilgrim  footsteps 
Followed  Jesus  all  the  way. 

Till  she  crossed  the  gloomy  river. 

Out  of  darkness  into  day. 

Out  of  sin’s  delusive  pathway — 

Out  of  sorrow — out  of  care — 

Into  light  and  love  immortal — 

All  the  joys  of  Heaven  to  share. 


Yes,  she’s  waiting  over  yonder. 

Anxiously  she’s  looking  down — 

Lest  the  children  left  behind  her 
Fail  to  win  the  heavenly  crown. 

*At  the  gateway  we  shall  meet  her. 

If  we  take  the  path  she  trod; 

Its  bright  portals  we  shall  enter — 

If  we  worship  mother’s  God. 

Softly  press  the  earth’s  green  bosom. 

As  you  kneel  beside  her  mound; 

Memory’s  tears  from  crystal  fountains, 

Fall  on  consecrated  ground. 

Night  winds  chant  sweet  songs  above  her — 
Angel  guards  her  vigils  keep; 

From  that  bright  prophetic  slumber 
Christians  never  wake  to  weep. 

O,  the  hallowed  name  of  mother: 

How  we  lisp  it  o’er  and  o’er. 

While  we’re  drifting  on  time’s  ocean. 
Drifting  toward  the  golden  shore. 

“In  the  Christian’s  home  in  glory,” 

Out  across  death’s  silent  goal — 

We  shall  meet  her — we  shall  greet  her — 

In  the  home  land  of  the  soul. 


Lazarus 


Rebecca  Middleton  Samson 


He  was  a  baby  pigeon  twice  resusci¬ 
tated  from  the  jaws  of  death,  so  that 
his  title  to  the  name  will  not  be  contested. 

I  found  him,  one  freezing  February 
morning,  when  less  than  two  days  old, 
lying  stiff  and  stark  upon  the  clay  floor 
of  the  pigeon  house,  where  he  had  fallen, 
or  been  flung  from  the  nest. 

A  few  drops  of  hot  milk,  a  sojourn  ol 
several  moments  in  a  warm  oven,  and  be¬ 


hold  squabble  himself  again !  I  returned 
him  to  his  parents,  only  to  find  him  the 
following  morning  lying  stiff  in  apparent 
death  upon  the  floor. 

After  his  second  revival  I  trusted  him 
no  more  to  his  unnatural  parents.  So 
I  tucked  him  away  in  a  tiny  berry  basket 
lined  with  cotton-wool,  called  him  Laz¬ 
arus  and  constituted  myself  foster-mother 
of  the  forlorn  little  waif. 


Lazarus 


Lazarus  wasn't  handsome  at  all.  His 
scrawny  body — no  larger  than  the  egg 
from  which  it  had  so  recently  emerged — 
was  bare  as  the  back  of  one’s  hand  and  of 
a  reddish  purple  hue  that  suggested  an 
apopolectic  chill.  His  featherless  head, 
set  on  a  long  and  scraggy  neck,  was 
ridiculously  big  and  wobbly.  His  strong 
black  beak  seemed  nearly  as  long  as  him¬ 
self,  and  he  had  spindling  legs  with  the 
funniest  witch-like  claws.  But  his  most 
startling  characteristic  were  his  eyes  that 
were  round  as  marbles  and  bulged  from 
their  bald  sockets  in  a  way  that  made 
him  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  shining, 
ogling  eyes. 

My  first  care  was  how  to  feed  my  pro¬ 
tege.  The  book  I  consulted  upon  the 
subject  said :  “Grasp  the  beak  firmly  at 
the  base;  press  gently,  when  the  beak 
will  open  and  the  food  may  be  easily 
dropped  down  the  throat.” 

Dropping  the  food  was  simple  enough 
— but  how  to  “grasp  firmly  at  the  base" 
the  beak  of  Lazarus  was  a  problem.  How 
that  mite  of  a  bird  twisted  and  wriggled 
and  clawed  and  flapped,  until  I  was  in  a 
panic  lest  in  my  efforts  to  master  him  I 
should  injure  his  delicate  body!  And 
when  at  last  that  beak  did  open,  how 
amazing  was  the  size  of  the  morsels  that 
vanished  down  that  capacious  pink 
throat !  If  a  human  baby  swallowed  in 
proportion  it  would  devour  nearly  the 
quarter  of  a  loaf  at  a  gulp.  And  the 
quantities  it  took  to  appease  the  appetite 
of  that  small  creature !  Its  voracity  quite 
terrified  me.  I  began  by  feeding  it  with 
thickened  milk  dropped  from  the  blunt 
end  of  a  quill  toothpick,  but  I  was  in 
such  terror  lest  the  bird  in  its  greed, 
should  swallow  the  toothpick  with  the 
milk,  that  I  finally  had  resource  to  a  tea¬ 
spoon  with  better  success.  As  fast  as  I 
could  fill  and  pour  down,  that  bird  swal¬ 
lowed,  until  its  little  body  grew  round 
and  hard  as  a  rubber  ball,  and  when 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  it  finally  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  its  beak  still  gaped  greedily 
for  more. 

I  thought  the  bringing  up  of  a  bird 
by  hand  a  simple  affair,  but,  alas,  Laz¬ 
arus  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  my  pos- 
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session  when  I  discovered  myself  in  the 
grip  of  a  tyrant  who  made  my  days  a 
merciless  round  of  attendance  upon  him. 

Besides  a  will  and  intelligence  remark¬ 
able  in  a  bird  of  any  age,  he  had  a  “peep” 
shrill  and  nerve-torturing  as  the  scratch¬ 
ing  of  a  slate  pencil  on  a  slate,  and  if  I 
left  him  alone,  or  kept  him  without  food 
longer  than  he  liked,  he  would  lift  that 
ear-splitting  voice  of  his  in  a  pipe  that 
instantly  brought  me  to  terms. 

He  literally  slept  with  one  eye  opened 
— fixed  upon  me  in  a  drowsy  blink  that 
jealously  followed  my  every  movement, 
lest  I  should  wander  too  far  out  of  his 
sight,  when  he  would  instantly  break  into 
a  furious  peeping  that  made  one’s  ears 
tingle. 

So  upstairs  and  downstairs,  wherever 
1  went  about  the  house,  1  carried  with 
me  in  one  hand  the  tiny  basket  contain¬ 
ing  my  task-master,  and  in  the  other,  the 
.saucepan  of  warm  bread  and  milk  that 
formed  his  chief  nourishment  at  that  age. 

I  tried  various  methods  of  bringing  him 
up.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  sensible 
members  of  the  household,  I  at  first 
adopted  the  plan  of  feeding  him  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals — leaving  him,  meanwhile, 
to  “peep”  himself  tired.  The  result  of 
this  method  was  that  he  “peeped”  every¬ 
body  else  tired,  and  my  sensible  advisors 
were  the  first  to  insist  that  the  torment  be 
fed  whenever  and  however  he  chose. 

Henceforth  when  Lazarus  lifted  that 
clamorous  voice  of  his,  stretched  his 
neck  over  the  basket-rim,  and  fixed  me 
with  a  commanding  eye,  I  meekly  brought 
forth  a  saucepan  and  spoon  and  fed  him 
until  with  a  sleepy  chirp  and  twitter  he 
would  snuggle  down  in  his  nest  of  wool, 
and  my  soul  would  be  my  own  for  some 
moments,  at  least. 

He  made  rapid  progress  in  strength 
and  intellect.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
he  mocked  at  baskets  and  ha-ha-ed  at 
cotton-wool.  I  would  be  at  the  greatest 
pains  to  bury  him  deep  in  his  cozy  nest 
to  peep  himself  asleep,  when  a  triumph¬ 
ant  chirp  would  cause  me  to  turn — to 
behold  my  Lazarus  swaying  on  his  .spin¬ 
dle  legs  in  the  middle  of  the  floor — wool 
in  his  beak,  wool  sticking  to  him  every- 
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where,  and  a  rakish  ring  of  wool  about 
his  neck,  telling  of  his  struggles  to  es¬ 
cape.  The  first  time  he  came  off  his  nest 
in  this  way,  he  made  a  desperate  lunge 
with  extended  head  and  open  beak,  as 
though  he  were  saying: 

“Fve  had  enough  of  this  stupid  busi¬ 
ness  !  Here  goes !” 

He  loved  to  be  petted,  and  his  great¬ 
est  delight  was  to  cuddle  down  in  your 
lap  with  the  palm  of  your  hand  pressed 
closely  down  upon  his  poor  little  fea¬ 
therless  back  and  in  this  fashion  he  was 
content  to  remain  indefinitely,  lazily  shut¬ 
ting  and  opening  his  eyes,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  giving  vent  to  his  satisfaction  in  a 
musical  little  twitter  that  closed  with  the 
prettiest  little  chirp  of  interrogation. 

He  was  insatiable  in  his  demands  upon 
my  time  and  attention,  and  if,  when  read¬ 
ing  or  writing  at  my  desk,  I  stood  his 
basket  upon  the  lid — under  the  delusion 
that  he  would  be  content  so  long  as  he 
could  see  me — ^he  would  pour  forth  such 
a  torrent  of  enraged  “peeps”  that  I  was 
obliged  to  take  him  up  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

Under  such  a  system  of  indulgence, 
Lazarus  soon  became  as  exacting  and 
troublesome  as  any  spoilt  child,  and  I 
had  a  lively  time  bringing  him  up.  But 
he  was  such  a  dear  little  fellow  all  the 
same,  with  the  engaging  ways  of  all 
young  things,  I  became  tenderly  attached 
to  him,  and  thought  it  no  hardship  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  an  occupation  to  pet  him, 
or  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  night  to  feed 
him  in  response  to  his  clamorous  cries. 

He,  in  return,  was  very  fond  of  me, 
and  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  when  he  was 
big  enough  to  run  freely  about  the  room, 
to  see  him  prance  toward  me,  with  his 
spindling  legs  spread  far  apart  to  keep 
his  balance,  his  ridiculous  stumps  of 
wings  flapping  ecstatically,  his  neck  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  thread,  while  he  piped  his 
joy  in  a  volley  of  excited  “peeps.” 

He  was  full  of  mischief.  He  would 
peck  at  the  buttons  of  my  shoes  and  hop 
out  of  my  reach  when  I  tried  to  catcli 
him.  He  would  pull  pins  from  their 
fastenings  in  sheer  love  of  fun.  He 


would  climb  to  my  shoulder  to  worry  my 
hair,  and  when  I  put  up  my  hand  to  cap¬ 
ture  him,  in  a  flash  he  was  down  my 
back  and  away! 

And  how  grateful  and  affectionate  he 
was!  How  tenderly  he  would  caress 
my  cheek  with  his  beak!  How  prettily 
he  would  cuddle  himself  in  my  neck  and 
in  every  possible  way  show  me  that  even 
ill  the  heart  of  a  tiny  bird  lives  that  di¬ 
vine  spark  of  God  called  love ! 

Lazarus  advanced  rapidly  out  of  baby¬ 
hood.  In  a  few  weeks  time  funny  little 
prickly  quills  began  to  show  themselves 
in  a  pattern  of  stiff  ridges  down  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  his  back,  the  edges  of  his  wings, 
and  over  his  breast.  Then,  by  degrees, 
from  the  tips  of  these  quills  burst  wisps 
of  yellowish  furze,  that  stuck  out  in  all 
directions,  with  patches  of  vivid  pink- 
skin  showing  between.  His  head  had  no 
covering,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  spikes,  and  his  eyes  always  stood 
out  aggressively.  The  yellow  furze  was 
finally  replaced  by  feathers  of  a  black¬ 
ish  purple.  But  Lazarus  never  became 
handsome  like  his  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  pigeon  house.  At  three  months 
of  age  he  w'as  undersized  and  scraggley ; 
his  plumage  was  ragged  and  lustreless, 
and  he  never  learned  to  roost  or  fly. 
I  made  several  attempts  to  introduce  him 
to  his  relations  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  with  them 
and  adopt  their  ways,  but  their  attitude 
toward  him  was  so  unfriendly  and  filled 
him  with  such  terror  that  I  abandoned 
the  experiment  as  cruel. 

So  I  took  him  back  under  my  protec¬ 
tion,  and  as  he  was  now  too  troublesome 
to  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  house. 
I  relegated  him  to  a  pleasant  attic  room, 
where,  safe  from  rats  and  cats,  he  passed 
a  pleasant  enough  existence,  pecking  all 
clay  at  the  grains  with  which  I  kept  him 
bountifully  supplied,  and  warming  him¬ 
self  luxuriantly  in  the  sun  that  streamed 
through  the  window. 

But  the  unnatural  conditions  under 
which  he  lived  developed  asthma,  that 
changed  his  shrill  “peep”  into  a  scratchy 
wheeze,  very  pitiful  to  hear.  He  lost  his 
appetite  and  spirits  and  would  stand  for 
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hours,  wherever  he  could  find  a  patch  of 
sunlight,  dozing  stupidly.  But  he  al¬ 
ways  brightened  when  I  came — running 
to  meet  me  with  wings  flapping  and  eyes 
glittering,  while  he  “peeped”  a  joyous 
welcome  in  his  poor  little  cracked  voice. 

One  morning  when  I  went  up  earlier 
than  usual  to  see  how  he  fared,  I  found 
him  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 


with  wings  unlifted  and  beak  extended, 
as  though  he  were  in  the  act  of  running 
to  meet  me  when  he  heard  my  step.  But 
his  eyes  were  closed,  and  when  I  lifted 
him,  he  fell  back  in  my  hand,  limp  and 
unresponsive. 

This  time  my  poor  little  Lazarus  was 
truly  dead. 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


Religious  Review 


Zion’s  Herald,  noting  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  birth,  observed  by 
us  in  Mr.  Howard’s  article  last  week, 
notes  five  important  services  rendered  by 
Dr.  Bushnell  to  his  generation.  The  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  this,  and  its  appre¬ 
ciation  in  such  a  quarter  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  reversal  of  verdicts  in 
the  process  of  time: 

A  further  service  which  Dr.  Bushnell  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  generation,  and  indeed  to  succeed¬ 
ing  generations,  pertains  to  the  argument  for 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  which  he  based  on 
Christ’s  unique  and  perfect  humanity.  That 
argument — built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
avowedly  stainless  and  complete  human  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazarath;  taking  into  account  His 
sovereignty  over  the  moral  world,  His  place 
as  the  Teacher  of  ethical  and  religious  truth; 
and  proceeding  by  way  of  the  claims  which  He 
made  concerning  His  own  character,  authority 
and  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  facts  in  the  case  “forbid  His  clas¬ 
sification  with  men” — is  one  of  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  and  satisfactory  pleas  ever  written  in 
defense  of  the  divinity  of  the  Master.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  which  the  undiscriminating  as¬ 
sailants  of  the  higher  critics  of  our  time  might, 
had  they  eyes  to  see,  well  take  knowledge  of, 
that  this  man,  arraigned  as  a  heretic  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  the  ministry  for  his  “in¬ 
fidelity,”  was  the  author  of  the  rnost  convinc¬ 
ing  and  unanswerable  argument  in  support  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  written  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  That  argument  now  is  the 
common  property  of  Christendom,  and  Jias 
been  set  forth  in  varied  forms  and  with  ampli¬ 
tude  of  rhetoric  by  other  writers;  but  when 
it  was  first  published  it  made  an  impression 
akin  to  that  produced  by  a  new  revelation. 

Verv  naturally  the  New  York  papers, 
and  some  further  away,  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  last  week  in  the  inauguration  of  Dr. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  President  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  place  of 
Mayor  Low.  From  the  aaily  papers  it 
will  suffice  to  make  a  single  extract,  for 
there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  choice.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  notes  the  significance 
of  the  invited  company ; 

Those  who  are  numbered  in  the  official  list 
of  guests  represent  not  only  education  and  the 
departments  of  activity  closely  allied  to  edu¬ 
cation,  but  also  public  life  and  utilitarian  pur¬ 
suits.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
there,  as  well  as  the  presidents  of  scores  of 
universities  and  colleges.  Diplomats,  legisla¬ 
tors  and  governors  of  states  will  sit  side  by 
side  with  men  of  science.  Financial  magnates 
and  organizers  of  colossal  industries  are  group¬ 
ed  with  authors  and  artists  and  theologians. 
The  gathering,  therefore,  presents  a  microcos- 
mic  epitome  of  whatever  is  striking  and  influ¬ 
ential  in  our  national  life.  The  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  this  diversity  of  interest  and  occupa¬ 
tion  among  those  who  surround  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York’s  greatest  university  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  symbolizes  the  tnulti- 
farious  activities  and  interests  of  the  city  itself, 
of  the  university,  and  of  its  newly  chosen 
head.  New  York  is  the  one  American  com¬ 
munity  which  has  most  completely  freed  itself 

from  all  provincialism . Finally, 

President  Butler,  by  temperament  and  training 
and  by  a  natural  versatility  of  mind,  is  one 
who  has  already  come  into  personal  contact 
with  men  who  represent  all  these  different 
phases  of  national  and  metropolitan  life.  It  is 
very  fitting,  therefore,  that  to  him  should  be 
intrusted  the  task  of  so  strengthening  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  to  lead  it  to  the  realization  of  its 
ideal. 

The  Observer  devoted  several  pages  to 
a  finely  illustrated  description  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  but  made  no  editorial  comment 
thereon.  The  Churchman  naturally 
sought  for  the  significance  of  President 
Butler’s  educational  profession  of  faith: 
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At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  education 
has  it  been  more  important  that  the  right 
spirit  should  prevail  at  Columbia  than  now. 

.  .  .  .  It  is  of  vital  moment  that  this 
University  ....  shall  have  as  the  pre¬ 
siding  spirit  in  its  councils  a  man  imbued  with 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  broadest  ideals  of 

university  training . It  must  feel  as 

Dr.  Patton  said,  that  it  has  a  part  to  play  in 
the  national  life,  but  it  must  feel  also,  and  it 
was  a  recognition  of  this  that  gave  President 
Butler’s  inaugural  a  high  significance,  that  this 
correlation  of  human  energies  and  aspirations 
can  never  be  attained  without  the  spiritual. 
.  .  .  .  Never  has  it  been  so  true  as  to-day 
that  the  University  is  in  and  of  the  activities 
of  the  world,  dealing  with  real  problems  in 
the  closest  relation  to  life  as  it  is.  And  hence, 
as  Dr.  Butler  so  keenly  saw,  and  so  strongly 
said,  it  comes  to  have  an  ethical  quality.  The 
University  can  be  no  longer  aloof  from  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  nation,  if  it  is 
to  be  co-ordinately  for  scholarship  and  for  ser¬ 
vice.  In  its  capacity  for  service,  said  Colum¬ 
bia’s  new  president,  is  the  rightful  measure  of 
a  University’s  importance.  No  institution  of 
learning  has  ever  divorced  itself  from  this  so¬ 
cial  obligation  without  loss.  “Serve  it  must, 
as  well  as  accumulate  and  teach,  upon  pain 
of  loss  of  moral  power.”  To  prepare  itself 
for  efficient  service  it  is  not  enough.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  tells  us,  that  the  University  should  count 
in  its  ranks  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  spiritual  leaders  must  be  there  also, 
and  they  must  be  free  to  lead.  “Great  per¬ 
sonalities  make  great  universities,  and  great 
personalities  must  be  left  free  to  grow  and  ex¬ 
press  themselves  each  in  his  own  way  if  they 
are  to  reach  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  Ra¬ 
tional  freedom  is  the  goal  toward  which  the 
human  spirit  moves,  and  rational  freedom  is 
the  best  method  for  its  movement.”  The  spir¬ 
itual  is  to  inspire  the  intellectual,  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  may  have  its  ideal  goal  and  the  ideal  its 
practical  outcome. 

The  Christian  Work  sees  how  much  of 
this  freedom  and  breadth  are  due  to  the 
former  president  of  the  University  : 

The  event  necessarily  recalls  the  grand  work 
performed  for  Columbia  by  President  Low, 
and  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  institution  in 
choosing  at  that  time  a  business  man  instead 
of  a  scholar  for  its  head.  How  President  Low 
has  extended  the  material  resources  of  Colum¬ 
bia  every  one  knows;  and  this  can  be  said 
without  depreciating  the  value  of  his  services 
in  other  directions.  Now,  however,  Columbia 
turns  to  the  field  of  scholarship  for  her  presi¬ 
dent,  and  most  wisely  chooses  a  distinguished 
educator  and  man  of  affairs,  so  that  now  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  university  is 
most  advantageously  remitted  to  the  teaching 
staff,  and  unquestionably  Dr.  Butler  is  the  fit¬ 
test  of  the  staff  to  occupy  that  position.  All 
friends  of  Columbia  will  hope  that,  with  the 
accession  of  the  new  president,  Columbia  en¬ 
ters  upon  an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  its  present  position 
and  its  promise  are  very  largely  the  work  of 


the  president  who  has  lately  retired,  and  whose 
work  was  so  greatly  honored  m  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Butler. 

The  Watchman  thus  recognizes  the 
dominant  note  in  the  inauguration : 

The  dominant  note  in  the  formal  addresses 
.  .  .  .  was  that  the  American  University  is 
not  “the  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  be¬ 
liefs  and  unpopular  names  and  impossible  loy¬ 
alties,”  but  that  it  serves  the  present  interests 
of  industry,  and  society,  of  religion  and  of  the 
State.  The  ideal  of  the  American  university 
is  not  scholarship  alone,  but  scholarship  and 
service.  President  Eliot,  with  great  insight, 
pointed  out  that  the  future  prosperity  and 
progress  of  modern  communities  is  hereafter 
going  to  depend  much  more  than  ever  before, 
on  the  large  groups  of  highly  trained  men, 
called  the  professions.  Political  agencies  are 
becoming  secondary  and  subordinate.  The  real 
powers  that  impel  society  forward  and  upward 
come  from  the  professions.  President  Butler, 
in  his  inaugural,  happily  indicated  the  kinds 
of  .service  the  university  may  be  expected  to 
render.  “Every  legitimate  demand  for  guid¬ 
ance,  for  leadership,  for  expert  knowledge,  for 
trained  skill,  for  personal  service  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  university  to  meet.”  In 
other  words,  we  should  look  to  the  university 
for  the  most  spiritual  preachers,  the  astutest 
lawyers,  the  most  skilful  physicians,  the  most 
far-sighted  diplomatists,  the  ablest  investiga¬ 
tors  of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  discipline 
that  produces  men  of  this  stamp  is  self-justi¬ 
fied,  and  the  university  must  produce  these  re¬ 
sults  to  ju.stifv  itself. 

No  mean  benefactor  of  his  race  is  he 
who  provokes  wholesome  and  innocent 
mirth.  To  awake  a  smile  is  hardly  less 
pious  an  act  than  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 
When  Frank  B.  Stockton  died  last  week 
he  left  behind  him  tens  of  thousands  who 
recognize  that  they  are  greatly  his  debtor. 
As  the  Post  of  this  city  said : 

Few  jiving  American  authors  could  ha\c 
left  behind  them  quite  that  sense  of  irreparable 
loss  which  is  the  involuntary  tribute  of  thoti- 
.sands  ot  readers  to  the  memory  of  Stockton. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Stockton’s  realism  the  Post  shows  his 
characters  to  be  genuine  and  perfectly 
recognizable  Americans : 

This  is  not  the  facile  verisimilitude  upon 
■.\hich  a  fantastic  romancer  depends  for  cred¬ 
ence:  it  is  rather  the  kind  of  accurate  por- 
tiaiture  upon  which  all  genuine  caricature  is 
based.  It  is  a  question  if  anybody  else  in  re¬ 
cent  times  has  so  unaffectedly  and  naturally 
depicted  the  average  American  as  you  will 
find  him  on  his  travels  or  at  the  smaller  sum¬ 
mer  resorts.  Eliminate  the  fantastic  element 
entirely  from  these  novels,  and  there  would 
still  remain  a  record  of  American  country  life 
fairly  comparable  in  kind,  if  not  in  quantity. 
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to  Trollope’s  similar  achievement  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  counties.  But,  of  course,  this  element  of 
fantastic  humor  is  precisely  the  last  thing  one 
would  wish  to  eliminate.  It  was  Stockton’s 
most  salient  quality,  and  no  small  part  of  his 
charm. 

The  Independent  reviews  the  simple 
story  of  his  life  and  concludes : 

His  clean  and  delightful  fantasies  have  done 
not  a  little  to  create  what  has  become  known 
as  American  humor — a  something  that  is  very 
real  but  very  hard  to  define.  Not  many  writers 
of  the  age  have  been  able  to  give  so  much 
simple  and  unalloyed  pleasure  to  a  generation 
of  readers. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  deems  that 
Mr.  Stockton  had  pretty  thoroughly 
worked  out  his  mine,  but  has  this  word 
of  praise: 

It  is  something  at  least  to  say  of  an  author 
who  had  written  so  much  that  he  never  wrote 
anything  that  he  should  have  been  ashamed  of. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  Union 
delights  in  the  wholesomeness  of  his 
work : 

Simplicity,  directness,  droll  invention  and 
pure,  unadulterated  fun  were  his  chief  charac¬ 
teristics.  There  was  never  any  attempt  at 
satire ;  not  one  of  his  books  left  a  sting  be¬ 
hind  ;  and,  although  there  was  much  that  was 
whimsical,  even  fantastic,  there  was  never  a 
line,  a  word,  an  idea,  a  situation,  a  character, 
or  a  suggestion  that  was  not  absolutely  whole¬ 
some.  All  his  tales  could  be  safely  placed  in 
the  hands  of  any  girl  or  boy,  and,  indeed,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  avowed  “juveniles” 
he  contributed  to  “St.  Nicholas”  and  other 
magazines,  there  was  such  a  youthful,  jocund 
air  about  much  of  even  Stockton’s  most  im¬ 
portant  work  that  many  of  his  readers  will  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  he  was  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year  when  death  so  suddenly  snatched 
him  from  us . 

There  is  one  sweet  consolation  for  Frank 
Stockton’s  loss,  however,  that  pertains  to  all 
great  authors,  artists  and  scientists.  His  work 
remains.  His  gentle,  manly,  engaging  person¬ 
ality  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances;  but  his  spirit  shall 
abide  with  us,  inspiring,  edifying,  satisfying, 
truly  immortal,  as  long  as  human  life  and  lan¬ 
guage  last. 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  thus 
shows  what  he  was  to  those  who  knew 
him: 

He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  comrades 
in  literature,  and  nearly  always  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  at  the  annual  watch 
night  meeting  of  the  Authors’  Club,  though  it 
was  not  his  nature  to  be  a  conspicuous  figure 
any  place.  So  far  as  one  might  judge  from 


a  casual  acquaintance,  he  was  a  sensitive,  sub¬ 
tle-minded,  sad-hearted,  good  man,  with  a  gift 
of  seeing  things  in  odd  relations.  He  was  a 
ma^er  hand  at  telling  short  stories;  but  he 
was  not  a  great  novelist;  and  in  some  of  his 
books  the  absurdities  of  characters  and  inci¬ 
dents,  told  with  so  much  gravity  of  manner 
and  circumstantiality  of  detail,  grew  weari¬ 
some;  but  at  least  one  of  his  longer  stories 
is  likely  to  win  a  place  as  a  literary  master¬ 
piece,  to  wit,  “The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.”  It  has  a  charm 
peculiar  to  itself ;  an  absolutely  new  one  in 
literature. 

If  the  secular  papers  would  not  be  so 
prompt  to  take  up  events  ot  religious — 
or  shall  we  say  of  denominational  interest 
— it  would  be  better  for  the  churches — 
perhaps.  Undoubtedly  much  scandal  of 
a  certain  sort  would  be  saved ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  churches  find 
in  criticisms  which  are  sometimes  un¬ 
friendly  and  sometimes  ignorant  that  in¬ 
centive  to  wise  conduct  which  criticism  is 
commonly  supposed  to  furnish.  With 
regard  to  the  three  young  men,  candidates 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  whose 
views  on  the  subject  of  Adam  have  not 
been  ((uite  satisfactory  to  New  York  and 
the  Elizabeth  Presbyteries,  the  daily 
papers  have  had  much  to  say,  and  not 
always  in  a  reverent  spirit.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  comments  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  sort,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
consider  the  impression  made  by  these 
occurrences  on  writers  of  a  serious  mind. 
The  New  York  Sun  says: 

The  whole  drift  of  scholarly  opinion  and  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  Protestant  world  is  toward 
the  conclusion  reached  by  these  young  men,  or 
the  theory  of  the  mythical,  traditional,  and 
purely  allegorical  character  of  the  Biblical 
stories  which  are  rejected  by  them  as  veritable 

.history . It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 

however,  .so  far  as  concerns  the  presbyteries, 
that  the  theological  revolution  introduced  by 
the  “higher  criticism”  gives  a  rude  shock  to 
Christian  ministers  who  did  not  go  through  the 
.sort  of  training  now  in  vogue  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries.  Views  of  recent  graduates 
which  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  modern  scholastic  world  strike  many  of 
the  older  generation  of  presbyters  as  wholly 
novel  expressions,  savoring  of  downright  pro¬ 
fanity.  That  a  young  fellow  entertaining  and 
boldly  confessing  such  opinions  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  asso¬ 
ciation  with  them  in  the  Christian  ministry 
seems  to  them  to  approach  the  extremity  of 
impudence. 
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The  Brooklyn  Times  recognizes  a  cer¬ 
tain  heroism  in  the  student,  who  must 
have  known  that  his  views  would  not  be 
well  received. 

There  are  doubtless  very  many  clergymen  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  who  believe  that  the 
story  of  Adam  as  recorded  in  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  is  a  statement  of  literal  fact,  but 
the  probability  is  that  a  large  number,  and 
these  not  the  least  intelligent  of  the  body,  sym¬ 
pathize  at  heart  with  the  young  man  who  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  sacred  calling,  in  preparation  for  which  he 
had  spent  years  in  study,  rather  than  give  ver¬ 
bal  assent  to  a  statement  which  his  intellect 
and  conscience  disapproved.  If  he  had  stated 
that  he  regarded  Adam  as  a  historical  charac¬ 
ter  and  not  as  the  center  of  an  allegorical 
legend,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  admitted 
to  the  ministry  without  question,  for  in  every 
other  respect  he  had  passed  his  examination 
creditably,  but  among  those  who  voted  for  him 
in  that  case  how  many  would  there  have  been 
who  would  have  held  him  in  esteem  for  candor 
and  honesty?  ....  The  Times  is  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  importance  which  many  theologi¬ 
cal  inquisitors  attach  to  this  question.  To 
them  the  whole  Christian  system  seems  to 
hinge  upon  the  contention  that  man — call  him 
Adam  or  by  any  other  name — was  originally 
created  sinless  and  highly  endowed  with  in¬ 
telligence,  that  by  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
his  Creator  he  fell  from  this  high  estate,  and 
that  the  sacrifice  that  was  consummated  at 
Calvary  was  necessary  for  his  redemption.  It 
can  be  readily  perceived  that  this  proposition 
is  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  evo¬ 
lutionists . From  this  point  of  view 

the  question  whether  Adam  was  a  literal,  his¬ 
torical  person  or  the  shadowy  center  of  a  cos¬ 
mic  myth  becomes  one  of  overwhelming  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  answer  to  it  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  catechumen’s  orthodoxy.  This 
may  be  granted,  without  conceding  that  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  propound  such  questions 
to  candidates  for  entrance  into  the  ministry. 
Youth  is  the  time  when  doubts  and  questions 
naturally  arise  in  every  eager,  thoughtful  mind, 
and  the  young  man  who  is  “cocksure”  of 
everything,  who  accepts  all  that  he  is  taught 
as  the  verdict  of  authority,  and  ignores  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  “prove  all  things,”  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  world, 
either  in  the  church  or  out  of  it.  The  young 
man  who  has  the  honesty  and  candor  to  an¬ 
swer  such  a  question  according  to  his  belief, 
even  when  he  knows  that  his  answer  may 
make  shipwreck  of  all  the  hopes  he  has  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  life  work,  is  not  likely  to  preach 
any  doctrine  that  does  not  accord  with  his 
ordination  vows,  or  to  remain  long  a  servitor 
at  the  altar  of  any  church  with  the  faith  of 
which  he  is  not  in  hearty  agreement. — 

Christian  Work  hardly  finds  the  matter 
so  important : 

That  two  candidates  for  the  ministry  should 
have  failed  to  satisfy  the  presbytery  of  Eliza¬ 


beth,  N.  J.,  because  they  believed  in  the  alle¬ 
gorical  character  of  the  story  of  Adam  fur¬ 
nishes  its  own  comment  upon  the  diverse  con- 
ditons  of  modern  thought,  as  it  also  illustrates 
the  unwillingness  of  those  attached  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  methods  of  Biblical  interpretation  to  draw 
hard  and  fast  lines  precipitately.  The  candi¬ 
dates  were  given  further  time.  There  is  np 
question  that  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis 
are  variously  interpreted  by  ministers  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  evangelistic  denomina¬ 
tions  some  holding  to  the  literalness  of  the 
Adamic  narrative,  and  others  regarding  it  as 
symbolic.  The  matter  does  not  seem  to  be 
fundamental ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  young 
men  declared  that  they  would  not  preach  their 
opinion  to  their  congregation  it  is  a  question 
if  they  should  be  refused  a  license  for  holding 
views  which  are  undoubtedly  held  by  older 
ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Congregationalist  deems  the  test 
an  unfair  one: 

Three  young  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  have  been  rejected  by  Middle  State 
presbyteries  recently,  because  they  decline  to 
affirm  the  literal  historicity  of  the  Genesis  nar¬ 
rative  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
Two  of  them  are  students  at  Union  Seminary 
and  one  at  Hartford  Seminary.  When  the 
inability  to  answer  “small  conundrums,”  as  Dr. 
Parkhurst  phrases  it,  is  made  a  bar  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  the  churches  must  suf¬ 
fer.  We  do  not  know  of  a  professor  of  Old 
Testament  literature  now  teaching  in  any  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  claims  that  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  is  literal  his¬ 
tory.  For  the  churches  to  demand  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  their  ministry  shall  believe  what  is 
not  believed  by  the  teachers  which  the  churches 
provide  for  them  is  to  discourage  honest  and 
intelligent  men  from  entering  the  ministry. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  deems  it  by  no  means  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  matter: 

It  is,  of  course,  a  shame  and  a  reproach  that 
any  young  man  holding  such  views  should  be¬ 
lieve,  or  should  be  encouraged  to  believe,  that 
any  presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  license  him  and  indorse  his  rationalism. 
It  is,  too,  to  the  credit  of  the  New  York  pres¬ 
bytery  that  he  was  refused  license,  as  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  Elizabeth  presbytery  to  have  done 
the  same  thing  in  the  cases  reported.  .  .  . 
There  are  those  who  call  themselves  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  who  have  crept  into  positions  in 
the  church,  who  are  demanding  toleration  for 
themselves  and  their  rationalistic  views.  It 
is  not  charity  to  tolerate  such  views,  but  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  self-destruction  to  our 
church.  In  the  name  of  loyalty  and  of  com¬ 
mon  honesty,  let  us  tell  men  who  come  knock¬ 
ing  at  our  doors  for  admittance  to  our  minis¬ 
try  that  it  means  something  to  be  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  and  that  something  includes 
both  belief  of  and  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  If 
he  is  to^  be  trusted  as  Saviour,  he  is  to  be 
believed 'as  well.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
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when  we  cease  to  believe  his  Word  we  cease  him  we  may  as  well  cease  to  talk  about  believ- 

.  to  believe  him,  and  when  we  cease  to  believe  ing  in  him. 

Emotion  and  Morality 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton 

“There  are  two  things  in  life  whose  se-  Not  Nature,  though  at  first  he  thought 


crets  are  supremely  worth  knowing — 
religion  and  romance.”  This  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Carnegie  Simpson,  who  is  by 
no  means  the  first  writer  of  serious  books 
who  turns  to  fiction  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
highest  truth  he  has  to  teach.  His  inter¬ 
esting  little  book*  has  the  double  merit 
of  brevity  and  brightness,  and  though 
Mr.  Simpson’s  pen  has  not  yet  learned 
to  move  unfalteringly  along  the  unfamil¬ 
iar  way,  and  his  imagination  has  been 
fain  to  resort  to  the  well  worn  device  of 
estrangement  by  reason  of  a  suppressed 
letter,  the  story  is  still  worth  telling  and 
sufficiently  well  told.  It  is  frankly  the 
mere  vehicle  of  a  “morality”  which,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  has  taught  us,  being 
“touched  with  emotion”  becomes  religion. 
Mr.  Simpson  indeed  turns  it  the  other 
way  about:  it  is  the  emotion  which  re¬ 
quires  only  the  touch  of  morality  to  be¬ 
come  religion,  and  this  also  is  true,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  truth : 

“Behold!”  says  love — love  that  is  not  afraid 
to  be  itself,  to  be  romantic,  ideal,  impassioned, 
— “I  make  all  things  new.”  Arnold  lay  in 
a  new  world  with  life  about  to  begin  for  him. 

Suddenly  a  thought  fell  into  his  mind  like 
a  stone  thrown  into  a  pool  ....  That 
hour  there  arose  in  his  heart  a  singular  dis¬ 
cernment  that  some  thing — some  one — was 
taking  to  do  with  his  life  and  that  very  gen¬ 
erously.  Was  this — God?  ....  Was  it 
as  Margaret  had  said,  that  one  learned  a  faith 
about  love  and  death  by  finding  that  God  was 
loving  us? 

The  problem  is  of  a  man  of  genius — 
an  artist — suddenly  bereft  by  death  of  all 
that  up  to  this  time  he  had  lived  for — 
the  sister  who  made  his  “theatre,”  and  so 
gave  dignity  and  impulse  to  effort.  He 
had  been  good,  but  now  “the  good  fight 
lacked  motive.”  He  found  himself  with¬ 
out  moral  purpose,  life  without  essential 
significance.  What  was  the  worth  of 
being  really  good  ?  What  could  help  him 
to  put  the  letter  meaning  into  things? 

•Love  Never  Faileth.  An  Emotion  Touched  by 
Moralities.  By  Carnegie  Simpson.  New  York:  Flemiair 
H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  305.l1.3s* 


SO,  for  Nature  makes  no  fight  against 
limitations.  He  had  thought  himself  her 
child,  in  true  touch  with  her,  and  able  to 
draw  power  from  the  touch;  but  when 
he  went  to  her  in  this  supreme  need  she 
proved  but  a  foster  mother  after  all — she 
could  soothe  but  not  satisfy.  He  had  come 
to  “the  touch”  of  life,  by  which  he  must 
“win  or  lose  it  all.”  What  would  help 
him  to  keep  true  to  the  Truth  as  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  ?  Religion  ?  But  “the  de¬ 
fence  of  religion  is  life,”  and  precisely 
here,  when  he  needed  it,  life  was  weak 
within  him.  Love?  What  is  love? 
Mere  pleasure,  joy?  Or  is  it  sacrifice? 
Is  it  God?  Only  the  test  of  love  will 
show.  The  title  of  the  book  reveals  the 
outcome.  The  story  our  readers  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  enjoy  for  themselves. 

Recent  Books 

Cfirlstus  Victor,  a  Student’s  Reverie,  by 
Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge.  Third  edition. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Pp.  ix, 
186.  $1.25. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  interesting 
little  volume  appeared  it  was  carefully  and  ap- 
preciatingly  reviewed  in  these  pages  by  our 
ever  lamented  Dr.  Twining.  To  his  words 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  add  anything  of  value. 
We  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  work 
is  a  poem,  that  its  theme  is  the  final  triumph 
of  love.  The  poetry  is  of  a  high  order. 
Addresses  on  Prophecy,  at  the  International 
Prophetic  Conference  held  December  10-15, 
igor,  in  the  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.  8vo.,  pp.  158.  Boston  Watch¬ 
word  and  Truth  Office. 

An  interesting  conference  was  held  last  win¬ 
ter  by  prominent  pre-millenarians,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  D.D.  The 
speakers  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  of  this  view  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Ander¬ 
son  and  Henry  Varley,  of  England;  the  Rev. 
Sholto  Douglas,  of  Scotland ;  ,Dr.  Robert 
Harris,  of  Toronto;  Bishop  Niles,  of  New 
Hampshire;  President  Mullins,  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  President 
Moorehead  of  the  U.  P.  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary;  Drs.  James  M.  Gray,  A.  T.  Pierson, 
L.  W,  Marshall,  L.  G.  Broughton  and  W.  J. 
Erdman,  made  up  a  brilliant  program.  Dif- 
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fercnces  of  opinion  in  detail  simply  add  in¬ 
terest  to  the  presentation  of  “the  one  great 
vital  truth  of  the  pre-millennial  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus”  on  which  the  speakers  are  all 
agreed. 

The  Kentons,  a  Novel,  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
Pp.  317.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1902.  $1.50. 

For  future  review. 

Hezekiah's  Wives,  by  Lillie  Hamilton  French, 
Pp.  1 16.  Boston:  Houghton,  MifHin  and 
Company.  .85  net. 

Hezekiah  was  a  canary,  and  a  canary  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  Mrs.  French  for  a  biog¬ 
rapher.  The  story  is  a  true  one :  we  have  the 
biographer’s  word  for  it  that  all  these  things 
really  happened.  Interesting  things  they  are, 
and  most  charmingly  narrated.  In  process  of 
time  Hezekiah  had  three  wives,  but  with  him 
marital  affection  was  of  the  Indian  summer 
variety,  only  with  the  advent  of  wife  number 
three  did  he  really  love.  And  as  too  often 
happens  the  story  of  this  love  was  a  tragedy. 
Hezekiah  and  his  wife  lie  buried  in  one  grave. 
Margaret  Tudor,  a  Romance  of  Old  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  by  Annie  T.  Colock.  Illustrated  by 
W.  B.  Gilbert.  Pp.  169.  New  York:  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1. 

St.  Augustine  readily  lends  itself  to  ro¬ 
mance,  and  this  prettily  told  love  story  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  is  the  better  for  its  pic¬ 
turesque  setting.  A  historic  background  is 
lightly  sketched  in. 

William  Black,  Novelist,  a  Biography  by 
Wemyss  Reid.  Pp.  348.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  $2.25  net. 

For  future  review. 

Evolution  and  Man  Here  and  Hereafter,  by 
John  Wesley  Conley  D.D.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  172.  75 

cents  net. 

Dr.  Conley  is  too  genuinely  religious  at 
heart,  too  seriously  scientific  in  mind  not  to 
perceive  that  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  science.  He  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  therefore  to  harmonize  what  God  never 
put  asunder.  His  more  fruitful  task  is  to  show 
the  true  relations  and  mutual  service  of  the 
two,  and  how  it  is  that  evolution,  far  from 
being  a  foe  to  Christianity,  is  in  fact  her 
powerful  ally.  “Evolution  is  God  express¬ 
ing  Himself  in  nature.”  "Matter  is  capacity, 
God  is  potentiality.”  With  regard  to  a  question 
rather  fortuitously,  yet  not  inopportunely 
made  prominent  just  now — the  origin  of  man, 
Dr.  Conley,  after  reciting  the  three  commonly 
held  views — that  of  a  direct  creative  act,  that 
of  evolution  with  no  interference  from  with¬ 
out,  and  the  compromise  view  that  the  body 
is  the  product  of  a  long  evolutionary  process 
in  w'hich,  when  it  was  ready  for  its  guest,  the 
newly  created  soul  was  placed,  gives  a  fourth 
as  the  true  view,  based  upon  the  character  of 
man’s  relation  to  the  lower  animals  and  the 
difference  between  him  and  them.  He  calls 
the  process  generative  evolution,  which  gives 
man  a  peculiar  divine  relationship  which  other 
animals  have  not.  With  regard  to  the  his¬ 


toricity  of  Adam,  Dr.  Conley  is  discreetly 
silent.  The  little  book  is  excellent  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  bewildered  people. 

The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the  Republic, 
1846-1849,  by  R.  M.  Johnston.  London  and 
New  York:  Macmillan  and  Company.  Pp. 
xi,  375-  $^-50. 

For  later  review. 

Essay  o.n  Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cornelius 
Beach  Bradley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhet¬ 
oric  University  of  California.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Literature  Series.  Boston:  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  and  Co.  Pp.  128.  25  cents. 

Dickey  Downy.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Bird, 
by  Virginia  Sharpe  Patterson,  with  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  M.  C.  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Elizabeth  M.  Hallswell.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  A.  J.  Howland.  Pp.  192.  25  cents. 

A  very  charming  little  story  designed  to 
awaken  a  true  love  for  birds  and  horror  at 
their  wanton  slaughter  for  millinery  purposes. 
The  children  will  find  it  enchanting,  the 
grown  folk  deeply  suggestive. 

Lessons  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  by  Rev. 
A.  Irwin  Robertson,  D.D.  The  Guild  Text 
Books.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Pp.  149.  40  cents. 

Simple  and  practical,  like  all  the  books  in 
this  series,  and  well  down  to  date.  Excellent 
for  the  use  of  the  conscientious,  but  not 
scholarly  Bible  student. 

Margaret  Vincent,  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Pp.  386. 
$1.50. 

The  clever  author  of  the  Love  Letters  of  a 
Wordly  Woman  has  a  story  to  tell  here — a 
story  of  love  and  adventure,  and  quite  well 
worth  telling. 

A  Tale  of  True  Love  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Pp.  139. 
$1.20  net. 

For  further  review. 

The  Trend  of  the  Centuries,  or  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Unfolding  of  the  Divine  Purpose,  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald,  D.D.  Boston : 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  Pp.  419.  $i  net. 

For  future  review. 

The  Rustler,  a  Tale  of  Love  and  War  in 
Wyoming,  by  Frances  McElrath.  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.  Pp.  425. 
$1.20  net. 

A  wideawake  and  breezy  novel  of  Western 
life  based  upon  the  historic  incident  of  the 
“Rustler  War”  in  Wyoming.  It  will  hold  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  end. 

Daniel  Everton,  Volunteer  Regular,  by  Israel 
Putnam.  Illustrations  by  Sew'ell  Collins. 
New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 
Pp.  407.  $1.20  net. 

For  future  review. 

What  a  Woman  of  Forty-Five  Ought  to 
Know,  by  Miss  Emma  F.  Angell  Drake,  M.D., 
graduate  of  Boston  University  Medical  Col- 
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lege,  formerly  physician  and  principal  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  School  at  Northfield;  professor  of 
obstetrics  at  Denver  Homeopathic  School 
and  Hospital.  Self  and  Sex  Series,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Vir  Publishing  Company.  $i 
net. 

The  last  one  of  a  scries  prepared  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  personal  purity.  The  author  took  a 
prize  of  $i,ooo  offered  for  the  best  work  on 
What  a  Young  Wife  ought  to  Know  in  this 
series.  Both  works  are  a  sane,  modest  and 
intelligent  treatment  of  subjects  which  treated 
without  these  qualities  are  better  let  alone. 

The  Story  of  the  Christexn  Centuries,  by 
Edward  Griffin  Selden,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $i  net. 
Reserved  for  review. 

Usury,  a  Scriptural  Ethical  and  Economic 
View,  by  Calvin  Elliott.  Millersburg,  O. : 
The  Anti-Usury  League.  Pp.  26. 

Merely  the  advance  sheets  of  what  will  in 
time  be  a  volume  of  300  pages. 

Literary  Notes 

We  have  received  a  memorial  volume  de¬ 
voted  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Parke 
Burgess  D.D.,  and  his  wife,  who  met  their 
death  in  consequence  of  a  railway  accident 
last  August.  Looking  at  us  from  the  frontis¬ 
piece  is  the  well-remembered  face  of  Dr.  Bur¬ 
gess  and  opposite  is  the  picture  of  his  devoted 
wife.  To  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  the  volume  will  be  a  welcome  me¬ 
morial  of  a  good  man  and  his  good  life.  His 
main  work  was  with  the  Park  Church  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  to  which  nearly  eight  hundred 
were  added  during  the  term  of  his  service. 
Appreciative  words  from  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  .several  pictures  which  show  some 
phases  of  his  life,  make  a  volume  valuable  as 
a  memento. 


The  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lockport  has  called  forth  a  pamphlet 
.containing  the  proceedings  on  the  auspicious 
occasion.  It  is  a  church  from  which  have  gone 
forth  men  whom  New  York  has  called  to  its 
service.  The  late  Dr.  Babcock  was  one  of  its 
pastors,  and  Dr.  Evans  of  the  West  Church 
followed  him  at  Lockport.  The  pamphlet  has 
an  interest  in  itself  now,  and  it  has  also  a  value 
that  will  be  more  evident  when  the  historian 
of  Western  New  York  shall  arise,  finding  here 
a  section  of  his  material  ready  to  his  hand. 

•Among  the  new  novels  issued  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company  is  Adele  Marie  Shaw’s 
story  of  Captain  Phips,  the  first  self-made 

•American,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cotton 
Mather.  It  bears  the  title  of  The  Coast  of 
Freedom. 

In  Harper’s  for  May  J.  Scott  Rethe  has  0 
paper  on  Sven  Hedin  in  Central  Asia.  It  is 
illustrated  from  photographs  which  have  just 
cfiine  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Marine  Fish  Destroyers  is 
by  Dr.  McIntosh,  of  the  Gatty  Marine  Laboia- 
tory,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  There  afe  many 
.short  stories  and  poems.  The  illustrations  are 
very  satisfactory. 

Periodicals 

For  May. — Ledger  Monthly;  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Illustrator;  Sunday  School  World; 
Woman’s  Home  Companion;  Harper's 
World’s  Work;  Atlantic  Monthly;  Home 
Mission  Monthly;  Century;  Record  of 
Christian  Work;  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Book¬ 
man  ;  Era ;  Forum ;  United  Brethren  Re- 
A/^iew  (May-June) ;  Augsburg  Sunday 
School  Teacher. 


Our  Mother  Church 


William  Allen  Butler 

From  the  poem  composed  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers, 
N,  Y.,  April  21,  igo2,  and  recited  on  that  occasion  by  its  author. 


What  needs  the  Church  to-day?  No  new¬ 
found  creed 

To  measure  heavenly  grace  and  human  need; 
No  blind  assault  on  death  and  sin  and  pain 
With  loud  denials,  hollow  and  insane ; 

No  cold  agnostic  cult,  in  arms  arrayed 
To  thrust  the  Maker  from  the  world  He  made; 
Nor  half  solved  problems  of  the  realms  with¬ 
out. 

Where  Science  halts  and  Faith  is  chilled*  by 
Doubt ; 

But  the  prophetic  vision  to  foresee 
The  whitening  harvests  of  the  years  to  be. 

And  voice  prophetic,  as  with  trumpet  blast. 

To  call  her  children  to  redeem  the  past. 

To  lift  and  hear  the  burdens  that  oppress. 

To  stand  for  truth,  for  right  and  righteous¬ 
ness; 


To  war  with  war,  till  peace  on  earth  shall 
sound 

Her  Christmas  carol  all  the  world  around; 

To  stamp  with  blazing  scorn,  like  brand  of 
Cain, 

The  sordid  greed  that  grasps  ill-gotten  gain ; 
To  share  the  toil  where  civic  virtue  strives 
For  better  laws  and  homes  and  nobler  lives; 
'I'o  keep  and  guard  that  bright,  celestial  guest 
God’s  gift  to  man.  His  sacred  day  of  rest; 

I'o  seek  and  ever  find,  in  darkest  wild. 

The  Father’s  image  in  His  lowliest  child; 

And  more  than  all,  by  love  divine  to  win 
A  weary  world  from  sorrow,  strife  and  sin. 

To  Him  who  calls,  with  this  supreme  behest: 
“Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Correspondence 


Two  Ways  of  Benevolence 

For  seventeen  years  the  total  amount  of 
benevolence  of  the  Church  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  was 
$267  or  less  than  $16  per  year.  The  present 
pastorate  began  October,  1888,  and  the 
changed  methods  to  which  the  following  letter 
refers  began  then — the  statistical  table  shows 
with  what  results.  Possibly  there  may  be  some 
thing  here  of  interest  and  help  to  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist.  A  church  that  for  five  years 
of  its  history  gave  nothing  and  for  several 
years  gave  three,  four  and  six  dollars,  and  now 
gives  $1,323.79  is  surely  blessed  of  God  as  it 
honors  him  in  scriptural  worshipful  giving  and 
may  be  an  object  lesson  to  some  others  who  are 
struggling  with  weariness  of  the  flesh — to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  and  carry  on  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  work  by  every  way  of  getting  money 
instead  of  the  Bible  way  of  giving  it. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  benevolences  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  as  reported  to  Utica  Presbytery 
April  I,  1902,  are  as  follows : 

Home  Missions .  $528.30 

Foreign  Missions .  483-94 

Local  and  Church  Poor .  136-77 

S.  S.  Work. .  47-49 

Synodical  Aid .  40.00 

Freedmen . .  38.00 

Ministerial  Relief .  25.00 

Church  Erection .  3-00 

Education .  2.00 

Aid  for  Colleges .  2.00 

'General  Assembly .  t7-29 


$1,323-79 

Congregational  expenses  for  the  year 
were . $2,080.00 

To  the  ordinary  reader  the  above  is 
merely  a  statement  of  facts  and  figures, 
but  to  those  who  have  known  this  church 
from  its  beginning  it  means  much  more. 
The  memory  of  such  an  one  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  a  little  band  of  Chris¬ 
tians  requested  Presbytery  to  organize 
them  into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ilion.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Rankin  was 
called  as  stated  supply,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  a  public  hall.  The  church 
thus  formed  gradually  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  until  in  1874  they  felt  warranted  in 
building,  and  the  brick  church  where 
they  now  worship  was  built.  The  so¬ 
ciety  necessarily  incurred  a  large  debt, 
but  they  hoped  in  a  few  years  to  lift  it, 
and  were  willing  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
accomplish  it. 


All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  a  reverse 
in  the  business  interests  of  Ilion  caused 
a  turn  in  the  tide.  Only  those  who  have 
passed  through  a  similar  experience  can 
fully  appreciate  the  effort  the  church 
made  to  hold  on.  Every  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  that  could  be  thought  of  was 
resorted  to.  Fairs,  oyster  suppers,  dime 
socials  and  many  other  methods  had 
been  practiced  from  the  first,  and  now 
were  resorted  to  more  vigorously  to  help 
meet  the  running  expenses  and  pay  the 
interest  on  the  large  debt.  Many  times 
the  church  would  have  been  obliged  to 
surrender  but  for  the  aid  it  received  from 
the  Utica  Presbytery. 

'  The  members  often  told  each  other 
and  said  to  the  Lord  that  they  believed 
this  church  was  a  “Vine  of  the  Lord’s 
planting,”  and  that  he  would  care  for 
and  preserve  it,  but  after  a  struggle  of 
nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which  time 
they  had  changed  pastors  twice,  it  seemed 
they  were  no  nearer  seeing  their  hopes 
realized  than  at  first,  and  many  were 
completely  discouraged,  when  it  pleased 
God  in  the  early  autumn  of  1888  to  send 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Taylor  (the  present  pas¬ 
tor)  to  their  relief. 

He  inspired  the  people  with  fresh  cour¬ 
age  and  very  quickly  instituted  reforms 
in  the  way  of  church  finances.  Instead  of 
fairs,  ice-cream  sales  and  the  like  ways 
of  raising  money,  he  taught  us  the  Bible 
method  of  laying  aside  a  portion  as  God 
had  prospered  us.  Our  collections  were 
changed  into  offerings  to  our  God,  and 
made  an  act  of  worship,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  not  a  penny  has  been  raised 
in  the  old  way  in  any  branch  of  our 
church  work,  but  everything  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions. 

Our  custom  had  been  to  rent  the 
church  pews,  but  for  several  years  every 
seat  has  been  free.  Giving  has  become  a 
pleasure  and  a  blessing  to  us,  and  God 
has  verified  his  promise,  “Them  that 
honor  me  I  will  honor.” 

No  longer  burdened  with  debt  we  have 
been  able  to  take  up  new  branches  of 
work,  and  to-day  the  church  is  in  a  more 
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flourishing  condition,  both  financially 
and  spiritually,  than  ever  before.  Forty- 
two  members  have  been  received  during 
the  past  year.  The  church  has  just 
adopted  the  “Johnson  duplex  envelope 
system,”  which  is  adapted  to  give  each 
member  of  the  congregation  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  weekly  both  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  church  and  to 
all  its  missionary  work.  The  envelope  is 
so  arranged  as  to  contain  a  separate  offer¬ 
ing  for  missions  and  for  current  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  church  is  also  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  supporting  a  representative 
in  the  foreign  field.  The  pastor’s  salary 
has  just  been  increased  by  $200. 

If  this  bit  of  history  shall  be  the  means 
of  cheering  some  burdened  and  dis¬ 
couraged  church,  or  better  still  shall  con¬ 
vince  some  society  that  the  Bible  way  of 
giving  is  the  “more  excellent  way,”  it 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  written. 

G.  N.  D. 

With  this  interesting  and  most  inspiring  ac¬ 
count  came  a  schedule  of  the  benevolences  of 
the  church  from  the  beginning.  Striking  in¬ 
deed  is  its  silent  comment  upon  the  old  method 
and  the  new.  In  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
the  church’s  life  (until  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  the  total  benevolences  of  the  church 
were  $267,  or  less  than  $16  per  year.  Last 
year  $1,323.79 — nearly  five  times  as  much  as 
that  total.  It  is  a  good  showing,  too,  that  the 
benevolences  aggregate  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  home  expenditure. — Editor  Evangelist. 

For  Moderator 

Editor  Evangelist: 

Having  just  learned  that  Dr.  Wilson 
Phraner  is  to  represent  his  presbytery  at 
the  coming  (jeneral  Assembly,  it  occurs 
to  me  and  to  many  of  his  friends  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  Moderator,  and 
that  he  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  honor. 

He  has  been  in  the  service  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  he  is  to-day  as  active 
and  vigorous  as  many  ministers  are  at 
fifty. 

He  would  bring  to  the  position  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  experience,  knowledge  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law,  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the 
Church,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  Church  in  all  depart¬ 


ments,  both  at  home  and  on  the  foreign 
field. 

In  these  later  years  his  service  to  the 
church  at  large  and  to  its  different  Boards 
has  been  marked  by  untiring  devotion 
and  most  fruitful  results.  For  several 
years  he  has  given  his  services  gratu¬ 
itously  and  always  at  his  own  charges. 

He  has  probably  given  more  uncom¬ 
pensated  service  than  any  man  in  the 
Church.  Who  among  the  many  is  more 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  the  moderatorship 
— ^as  the  crown  of  a  life  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church? 

N. 

Notes  from  a  Secretary’s 
Book 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Martin  of 
Peking  here  again,  coming  as  he  says 
“by  post,  as  quick  as  a  letter.”  He  is 
full  of  the  changes  and  plans  for  new 
work  in  China,  and  although,  he  says, 
just  now  we  may  seem  to  be  looking 
through  a  fog  with  no  clearer  vision  of 
the  port  in  sight,  we  know  the  port  is 
there,  and  we  keep  on  steering,  feeling 
confident  that  the  fog  will  clear  and  that 
all  the  time  we  are  getting  nearer  our 
goal.  The  conversion  of  the  world  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathen¬ 
ism  is  assured. 

The  Empress  Dowager  seems  to  be 
conducting  herself  with  great  propriety 
these  days,  whether  from  any  sense  of 
shame  for  the  f>ast,  or  simply  because  it 
suits  her  present  policy  no  one  clearly 
knows.  She  is  certainly  very  friendly, 
and  no  insincerity  is  apparent  in  her  cor¬ 
diality  toward  the  foreign  ladies  in 
Peking.  Mrs.  Conger  and  a  number  of 
ladies  made  her  a  visit  and  were  not  only 
cordially  received,  but  were  shown  over 
the  palace  by  her  majesty,  who  took  them 
into  her  bedroom,  pointing  out  her  bed, 
lying  down  on  it,  and  inviting  them  to 
follow  her  example !  She  seems  to  have 
reverted  to  her  former  state  of  mind  be¬ 
fore  all  the  Boxer  troubles  came  on. 

The  poor  Chinese  Emperor,  however, 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  subjec¬ 
tion.  His  resignation  practically  put  him 
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l)ack  to  a  state  of  clepeiidcnce,  he  is  a 
minor,  he  has  no  authority,  no  say  in 
anything  political.  When  he  receives 
visitors  or  is  present  with  the  Empress 
Dowager  \vhen  members  of  foreign  lega¬ 
tions  are  there,  he  presents  an  appearance 
of  stupidity,  but  it  is  simply  because  he 
is  not  allowed  to  express  himself  in  any 
way.  It  must  be  a  ver\-  harrowing  posi¬ 
tion  for  him,  with  his  advanced  ideas, 
and  his  thwarted  hopes  for  China. 

A  missionary  describes  one  of  the 
faithful  native  preachers,  an  evangelist 
who  is  often  in  great  danger  among  the 
unfriendly  people  to  whom  he  takes  the 
message  of  salvation.  He  says  “He  is 
not  afraid  to  talk  freely  to  them.  I  have 
wondered  if  he  fully  realized  what  he  was 
doing,  for  he  is  so  cheerful,  light-hearted, 
and  fearless.  He  says  he  had  no  fear  at 
all  on  one  of  his  late  journeys,  though 
sometimes  he  never  expected  to  get  away 
alive.  The  other  night  he  spoke  to  them 
saying,  T  know  well  where  this  path 
leads  and  what  the  end  must  be.  1  go 
and  come  back,  but  some  day  1  shall  go 
and  never  return.  I  have  not  said  so  to 
my  parents  or  wife,  but  when  I  left  them 
I  felt  it  was  for  my  grave.  I  see  myself 
as  dead  and  buried.  I  am  not  obliged  to 
do  this,  nor  am  I  in  it  for  money.  If 
I  wanted  that  I  could  make  plenty,  1 
could  get  it  from  government  employ 
(which  is  true),  but  I  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  God  before  I  leave  this  world.’  ” 
“I  am  constantly  surprised  in  his  growth 
in  grace.”  adds  the  writer,  “and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  in  him.” 

The  friends  of  Persian  missionaries 
who  have  suffered  great  annoyance  from 
the  loss  of  letters  may  hope  for  better 
things  now.  The  Persian  post  office  has 
at  last  been  passed  into  the  hands  of 
some  Belgians  who  control  the  customs, 
men  of  integrity  and  efficiency,  with 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal. 

One  of  our  missionaries  about  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  difficult  work  writes  of  it. 
“The  very  thought  of  giving  the  rest  of 
my  life  to  the  blessed  work  of  trying  to 
/each  those  who  are  not  Christians,  and 
who  are  so  dark  and  ignorant  and  needy. 


fills  me  with  joy.  I  realize  all  too  well 
how  weak  and  unprepared  1  am  and 
what  it  may  all  mean  in  the  end,  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  present  open  door 
and  remarkable  interest  will  pass  by 
without  bitter  opposition,  that  will  result 
ill  bloodshed  and  martyrs.  But  that  has 
ever  been  the  way,  and  if  it  is  God’s  way 
it  is  the  best  way.  But  I  know  that  you 
will  pray  a  great  deal  for  me.’’ 

S.  R.  D. 

Some  ot  the  Invalids 

Clara  Field 

We  have  to  make  so  many  appeals  to 
our  readers  that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
when  we  can  report  the  good  resulting 
from  their  kind  responses,  and  we  know 
they  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  some  of 
the  invalids  for  whom  they  gave  so  gener¬ 
ously  last  spring. 

First  there  is  the  patient  little  fellow 
who  was  so  weak  and  suffering  with 
a  rheumatic  heart  that  he  could  not  lie 
down  at  all,  who  has  been  so  built  up  by 
the  cream  and  eggs  furnished  him  regu¬ 
larly  all  the  year,  that  not  only  can  he 
now  sleep  lying  down,  but  he  has  secured 
a  position,  his  duties  being  to  sit  in  the 
back  of  a  delivery  wagon  and  watch  the 
goods.  The  doctor  advised  his  taking 
the  work  because  it  kept  him  out  of  doors 
all  day.  And  very  happy  and  proud  he 
is  to  be  again  able  to  take  a  small  part  in 
the  activities  of  life. 

In  sad  contrast  to  this  is  the  story  of 
the  plucky  girl  from  the  Excelsior  Club 
whom  we  sent  to  Lake  Ronkonkoma  last 
summer.  She  seemed  to  gain  there  and 
returned  home  in  the  fall,  thinking  herself 
much  better,  but  she  could  not  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  struggling  home  life  and 
soon  broke  under  it,  running  down  so 
fast  that  all  we  could  do  was  to  make 
her  last  days  comfortable.  To  the  end 
she  was  thinking  of  others  and  trying  in 
every  way  to  spare  her  family,  and  it  was 
touching  to  hear  their  tributes  to  her 
unselfishness  and  Christian  fortitude. 
We  could  only  rejoice  when  the  summons 
came  and  she  was  called  from  the  weary 
suffering  life  here  to  the  world  prepared 
for  such  faithful  brave  souls. 

Of  our  other  young  consumptive  we 
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are  happy  to  give  much  brighter  reports. 
The  year  in  the  pure  air  of  Saranac,  and 
the  care  at  the  sanitarium  have  done 
wonders  for  her,  and  she  returns  home 
this  week  greatly  improved.  But  she 
realizes,  as  do  all  her  family,  that  she 
cannot  hope  to  keep  well  in  the  New 
York  climate,  and  in  the  bad  air  of  an 
East  Side  tenement,  and  her  husband  is 
looking  for  work  somewhere  inland.  He 
is  a  steady  man,  the  driver  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  would  prefer  that  kind  of 
work.  Perhaps  some  one  of  our  readers 
living  in  an  inland  town  may  know  of 
just  the  opening  for  him  and  would  write 
Miss  Waterbury  about  it.  She  will 
gladly  give  full  particulars  of  the  man’s 
character  and  qualifications.  It  requires 
a  good  deal  of  courage  for  them  to  decide 
upon  such  a  move,  and  we  hope  wherever 
they  go  they  may  find  some  one  to  act  as 
“Friendly  Visitor’’  and  advise  and  help 
them  in  starting  a  new  home. 

With  many  such  cases  before  them, 
it  is  not  strange  that  our  girls  appre¬ 
ciate  the  blessings  of  a  home  like  the 
one  at  Santa  Clara,  where  they  can  find 
rest  and  care  in  time  of  need.  They 
are  working  hard  at  the  task  they  have 
set  themselves  of  endowing  a  bed  there. 
This  week  they  are  giving  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  all  of  home  talent,  for  which  they 
are  selling  tickets  at  fifteen  cents  each  to 
add  to  their  funds,  and  they  are  going 
on  eagerly  with  preparations  for  the  sale, 
which  is  to  be  on  Tuesday,  the  20th 
of  May.  One  of  our  very  poor  and 
struggling  mothers,  *who  has  to  count 
every  penny,  came  to  Miss  Waterbury 
the  other  day  with  a  dollar  for  the  fund, 
and  one  of  the  younger  club  girls,  who 
has  just  gone  to  work  for  the  first  time, 
earning  three  dollars  a  week,  sent  word 
that  the  first  money  must  go  for  a  sadly 
needed  pair  of  shoes,  but  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  week’s  earnings  she  would  give  a 
dollar,  and,  true  to  her  promise,  she 
has  since  brought  it  in.  Giving  which 
costs  so  much  actual  deprivation  as  this 
we  think  must  carry  a  double  blessing 
with  it,  and  certainly  should  be  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  those  of  us  who  are  more  blessed 
in  this  world’s  goods. 

48  Henry  Street. 
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Rev.  Charles  W.  E.  Chapin 

The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Holl,  Mass. 

At  the  entrance  to  Buzzard’s  Bay,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Vineyard  Sound,  is 
Woods  Holl,  where  is  assembled  every 
season  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  summer  schools  of  our  country. 
It  is  in  reality  a  school  of  experiment 
and  investigation  in  scientific  studies. 
Here  for  the  summer  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  professors  and  eminent  scientists 
become  realistically  students ;  not  only 
investigating  for  themselves,  but  listen¬ 
ing  to  lectures  and  observing  experi¬ 
ments. 

No  other  summer  school  or  summer 
session  for  study  and  investigation  gath¬ 
ers  so  many  representative  men,  nor  from 
so  many  institutions.  At  adjoining 
tables  in  the  Laboratory  may  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chicago  University  and  a  fel¬ 
low  of  Johns  Hopkins,  at  another  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Smith  College  and  a  professor 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  or  at  another 
a  professor  of  Hamilton  and  a  graduate 
student  of  Leland  Stanford ;  thus  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  become  disseminated.  This 
year  departments  will  be  announced  in 
these  columns  soon,  and  instruction  in 
each  will  be  given  by  the  most  eminent 
specialists  in  our  country;  the  depart¬ 
ments’  are  Zoology,  Embryology,  Physi¬ 
ology,  Psychology  and  Botany,  with  a 
special  course  in  nature  study,  including 
both  animals  and  plants. 

Professor  C.  O.  Whitman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  has  presented  the  idea 
and  the  spirit  at  Woods  Holl  very  tersely 
and  comprehensively.  He  writes : 

“Study  Nature,  not  Books,”  said  Louis 
Agassiz  to  his  Penikese  pupils.  The 
name  of  the  course  here  outlined  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  this  precept.  We  adopt  the 
words  and  all  that  they  signify.  Agas¬ 
siz  meant  to  warn  his  pupils  against  the 
fatal  mistake  of  depending  on  text-book 
compilations  for  information  which 
should  be  sought  first  of  all  through  di¬ 
rect  study  of  nature  itself.  It  was  not 
the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  books  that  Agas- 
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siz  condemned.  He  desired  to  correct  a 
too  prevalent  disposition  among  both 
teachers  and  students  to  rely  on  book- 
study  and  shirk  nature-study. 

An  ounce  of  ability  to  turn  facts  into 
ideas  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
tons  of  information.  Fact-knowledge  is 
the  fool’s  paradise.  The  course  here  pro¬ 
posed  offers  no  such  allurement.  Our 
concern  is  not  the  whole  field.  We  shall 
have  field  work,  lalx)ratory  exercises,  lec¬ 
tures,  demonstrations  and  all  available 
means  of  reading  a  few  chapters  in  na¬ 
ture’s  book. 

The  location  of  the  Laboratory  at 
Wood’s  Roll  gives  it  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages  for  study  and  research.  The  shore 
is  varied  by  necks,  points,  flats,  gutters, 
holes,  bays,  and  islands :  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  fresh-water  ponds  and  lakes  in 
the  vicinity;  there  is  no  muddy  river  or 
city  sewage  to  pollute  the  sea-water ;  the 
fauna  and  flora  are  exceptionally  rich ; 
the  climate  is  especially  favorable  for 
summer  work ;  and  the  place  is  free  from 
the  inconveniences  and  distraction  of 
fashionable  summer  resorts. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. — The  catalogue  for  190 1-2 
shows  few  changes  during  the  year.  The 
second  term  began  January  6  and  ends 
May  8,  the  final  examination  being  ap¬ 
pointed  for  May  5-7.  The  annual  sermon 
is  to  be  preached  by  Rev.  James  T.  Black 
D.D.,  of  Piqua.  The  number  of  students 
is  twenty-two.  Particular  phases  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic  work  may  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  City  Missions 
and  Social  Settlement.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  sent  eight  delegates 
to  the  Toronto  convention,  and  supports  a 
native  jiastor  at  Sam  Kong,  Canton  Mis¬ 
sion.  China,  who  is  under  the  direction 
of  P'.  Rees  Edwards  of  Lien  Chau,  a 
graduate  of  the  seminar\'.  For  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  winter  the  association  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  evangelistic  services, 
three  nights  in  the  week,  at  the  Union 
Bethel  Mission.  Addresses  have  been 
delivered  during  the  year  by  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  Mr. 
William  R.  Moody,  Bishop  J.  M.  Tho- 
burn  and  many  other  equally  well-known 


men.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Secretaries' of  the  Boards  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  it  is  expected  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  main  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  denominational  work  will 
present  definite  and  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tion,  periodically,  concerning  the  differ¬ 
ent  agencies  of  the  church.  These  lec¬ 
tures  give  insight  into  the  principles  and 
operations  of  the  Boards.  ’  •  ' 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  Florence  Hark- 
ness  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  College  for 
Women  in  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  was  dedicated  with  impres¬ 
sive  ceremonies.  The  chapel  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Severance,  the  husband, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Harkness,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Florence  Harkness  Severance, 
whose  short  life  was  full  of  good  works 
and  holy  influence.  Shortly  after  her 
death  her  mother  established  a  memo¬ 
rial  fund  of  $50,000  for  a  chair  of  bibli¬ 
cal  instruction  in  the  Women’s  College 
of  the  University  and  this  gift  is  now 
followed  by  the  beautiful  memorial  chap¬ 
el  in  which  her  husband  is  also  associ¬ 
ated  and  in  which  not  only  divine  wor¬ 
ship  but  biblical  study  will  be  carried 
on.  The  dedicatory  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor  emeritus  of  the 
Stone  Church,  Dr.  Hiram  C.  Hodge,  and 
President  Thwing  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Haydn  preaching  the  sermon  in  which 
he  said  “That  religion  should  be  divorced 
from  culture  in  the  process  of  educa¬ 
tion;  that  it  is  a  hindrance,  or  worse, 
an  impertinence,  not  one  of  us  will  al¬ 
low.  Planted  in  a  city  that  puts  the  Bi¬ 
ble  out  of  the  schools ;  nay,  that  recently 
turned  down  a  proposition  to  introduce 
the  ten  commandments,  the  Twenty-third 
psalm,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer — elements 
of  religion  it  is  true,  but  colorless  of 
prejudice  as  to  sect,  or  race,  or  clime, 
being  distinctly  neither  Jewish  nor  Chris¬ 
tian,  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  but  simply  theist — it  shall  be  the 
glory  of  this  institution  to  {xiint  to  this 
chapel  and  say,  ‘This  is  the  symbol  of 
the  faith  Sy  which  we  stand,  the  faith  of 
him  in  whom  all  things  are  summed  up; 
things  in  the  heavens  and  things  upon 
the  earth,  ‘Christ  crucified,  risen,  exalt¬ 
ed,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.’  ” 
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That  the  Five  Points  House  of  Indus¬ 
try  is  not  a  superfluous  member  of  the 
noble  fraternity  of  the  charities  of  the 
city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  family  of  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  children 
within  its  borders  during  the  year.  The 
Monthly  Record  for  April  is  in  the  form 
of  an  annual  report,  with  many  attractive 
illustrations,  showing  the  little  inmates 
at  work  and  play.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  this  institution  has  been  shelter¬ 
ing  women  and  caring  for  children.  The 
type-setting  feature  of  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  has  proved  to  be  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  other  branches  are  highly 
satisfactory.  Every  morning  and  evening 
prayers  are  held,  and  the  time-honored 
musical  drill  Sunday  afternoon  has  at¬ 
tracted  many  writers.  William  F.  Bar¬ 
nard  is  Superintendent  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  Morris  K.  Jesup  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  first  established  and  oldest  oral 
school  for  the  deaf  in  America  is  the 
New  York  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
Hudson,  at  Washington  Heights,  between 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  Three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  pupils 
have  received  instruction  during  the 
eighty-one  years  of  its  organization.  The 
cover  design  and  various  departmental 
designs  of  the  eighty-third  annual  re¬ 
port  are  the  unassisted  work  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  and  illustrate  the  practical  value 
and  high  quality  of  the  art  work.  The 
advantages  of  the  Institution  have  been 
enjoyed  by  481  pupils  during  the  past 
year  under  the  instruction  and  care  of 
44  teachers  and  Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Con¬ 
ner,  the  principal.  Lip-reading  is  taught 
with  especial  thoroughness.  The  course 
of  study  is  equivalent  to  that  of  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  academies.  A  mechan¬ 
ical  trade  is  given  to  each  pupil,  and 
there  are  classes  in  cooking,  a  complete¬ 
ly  equipped  gymnasium,  a  department  of 
floriculture,  military  drill  for  the  boys, 
etc.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  In- 


Practical 

stitution  in  all  respects,  clothing  and 
traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  $350  to 
$400  a  year. 

The  American  Baptist  Year-Book  for 
1902  is  an  indispensable  volume  for  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  keep  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  Baptist  Church;  in  it 
are  iound,  says  the  editor,  Rev.  J.  "G. 
Walker,  D.D.,  such  records  and  statis¬ 
tics  as  will  correctly  represent  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Baptist  principles  in  our  own 
and  other  lands.  In  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  correct,  and  full  re¬ 
ports,  this  is  an  exceedingly  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  well-edited  book,  although 
in  several  respects  it  might  be  made 
easier  for  reference  for  those  who  are 
not  Baptists.  The  book  contains  reports 
of  all  the  various  societies  for  the  past 
year,  statements  of  their  work  done,  an¬ 
nual  meetings  held,  etc. ;  reports  from 
the  State  organizations,  general  denom¬ 
inational  statistics,  educational  statistics, 
list  of  ordained  ministers,  mission¬ 
aries,  etc.  During  the  year  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Young  People’s  Union  held  its 
tenth  anniversary  in  Chicago,  “King- 
ship”  being  the  theme  around  which  the 
entire  program  crystallized.  The  Baptists 
have  the  largest  number  of  churches  in 
the  United  States  and  are  second  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  Catholics  only.  Georgia  has 
the  largest  membership,  Virginia  the 
next  largest.  (American  Baptist  PubTi- 
cation  Society,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  25 
cents.  Pp.  224.) 

The  twenty-three  accusations  which 
are  made  by  Governor  Odell  as  justi¬ 
fying  his  approval  of  the  bill  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Boards  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  are  an¬ 
swered  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Upon  a  careful  study  of  these 
charges  of  extravagance,  inefficiency  or 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  boards,  it  is  found  that 
eighteen  of  them  are  based  on  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  facts,  while  fotir  of 
the  five  which  can  be  substantiated  oc¬ 
curred  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  system  and  would  have  been 
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impossible  during  recent  years.  Thus 
only  one  case  is  left  in  which  the  boards 
were  at  fault.  It  is  found  therefore 
that  what  is  assailed  is  not  the  present 
system  of  management,  which  has  been 
running  satisfactorily  and  economically, 
but  the  old  system  which  was  completely 
abolished  with  the  passage  of  the  Insan¬ 
ity  Law  of  1896  because  of  the  very 
conditions  described  by  the  Governor, 
and  which  was  supplemented  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  such  abuses  are  no 
longer  possible.  The  present  system  is 
one  of  checks,  and  the  only  one,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  which  obviates  the  danger  of 
placing  all  power  of  control  over  the  in¬ 
sane  in  one  body,  whether  that  body  be 
the  Board  of  Managers  or  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  charges  were  made  against  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital;  they  wer' 
conveyed  through  the  press  without  pre¬ 
vious  notice  or  opportunity  for  contradic¬ 
tion,  and  the  managers  now  present  a 
reply  to  the  charges,  very  concise  and  to 
the  ix)int,  but  full  enough  to  show  that 
a  very  superficial  knowledge  and  hasty 
judgment  led  to  the  charges.  The  ar¬ 
guments,  moreover,  even  if  they  were 
sound,  are  hardly  arguments  for  the 
transfer  of  power  from  the  managers  to 
the  Lunacy  Commissioner,  since  under 
the  present  system  no  step  can  be  taken 
by  the  Managers  without  the  approval  of 
this  Commission,  and  in  fact  several  of 
the  criticisms  made  by  the  Governor 
should  also  have  been  made  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  Lunacy.  The  more  general 
charges  seem  to  have  been  based  upon 
appearances  entirely  and  not  upon  facts. 
This  pamphlet  and  the  one  referred  to 
in  a  preceding  note  should  be  read  by  all 
who  desire  to  know  both  sides  of  this 
question. 

The  National  Consumers’  League,  now 
in  its  fourth  year,  embraces  thirtv-five 
leagues  in  thirteen  States.  Its  objects, 
to  provide  better  conditions  among  work¬ 
ers  and  secure  to  customers  exemption 
from  dangers  attending  unwholesome 
conditions,  have  been  pursued  in  a  most 


practical  and  persistent  way,  women’s 
clubs  and  college  leagues  being  of  con¬ 
siderable  service.  Thirty-five  manufac¬ 
turers  operating  thirty-eight  factories  in 
eleven  States  are  now  authorized  to  use 
the  label,  sixteen  of  these  factories  being 
in  Massachusetts  alone.  The  label  guar¬ 
antees  that  the  article  has  been  made  in 
a  factory  in  which  the  State  factory  law 
is  obeyed,  all  the  goods  are  made  on  the 
premises,  overtime  is  not  worked,  and 
children  under  sixteen  are  not  employed. 
The  commercial  value  of  the  label  has 
been  shown  in  unmistakable  ways.  The 
State  Factory  Inspection  Bureau  of  New 
York  has  this  year  adopted  the  registra¬ 
tion  methods  so  succcessful  in  Boston, 
and  the  result  is  an  invaluable  card-index 
for  reference.  A  series  of  successful  ex¬ 
hibits  of  garments  bearing  the  label  has 
greatly  vivified  the  more  formal  methods 
of  enlightening  the  indifferent. 

In  a  very  clear,  concisely  written 
pamphlet  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
.Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Presi- 
"  dent,  makes  a  communication  on  a  system 
of  municipal  baths  for  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  These  suggestions  are  most 
valuable,  and  are  based  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  in  conducting  for 
the  past  eleven  years  the  People’s  Baths 
at  9  Centre  Market  Place,  and  also  upon 
its  investigations  of  public  baths  in  other 
cities.  The  success  of  public  baths  has 
l)een  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  in  all 
cities  where  they  have  been  established, 
and  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  type 
of  building,  cost  of  construction,  cost  of 
maintenance,  number,  location  and  cost 
of  sites.  A  very  thorough  study  of  the 
borough,  of  the  statistics  of  population  in 
each  section  was  made  and  after  personal 
visitations  and  investigation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  houses  and  tenements,  and 
examinations  of  the  e.stimates  submitted, 
these  suggestions  were  made,  which 
seem  to  answer  any  question  which  might 
arise.  If  the  immediate  establishment  of 
this  entire  system  would  make  too  great 
demands  upon  the  city’s  treasury,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  at  least 
three  baths  a  vear  be  erected. 
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The  members  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  declare  in  the  preamble  of  their 
constitution  that  they  are  “desirous  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  mor¬ 
al  and  religious  welfare  of  young  women, 
particularly  of  such  as  arc  dependent 
upon  their  own  exertion  for  support,’’ 
and  this  is  what  they  are  doing  in  many 
and  various  ways.  The  Association  has 
several  buildings,  the  main  one  being  at 
7  East  Fifteenth  street ;  the  Margaret 
I^uisa  Home  and  Restaurant  at  14  and 
16  East  Sixteenth  street,  the  West  Side 
Settlement  at  458  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  and  the  Seaside  Home,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  The  West  Side  Settlement 
is  the  youngest  branch,  and  with  the  re¬ 
moval  on  March  i  into  the  neyv  quarters, 
the  work  has"  constantly  been  growing. 
The  neighborhood  work  has  increased  in 
vigor,  the  classes  in  size  and  interest, 
while  twenty-five  young  women  find  a 
home  here  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  In 
January  was  celebrated  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home, 
too  well  and  highly  known  to  need  any 
word  of  commendation.  A  large,  more 
convenient  house,  “Holly  Terrace,”  has 
been  secured  at  Asbury  Park.  The  many 
committees  of  the  Association  are  kept 
constantly  at  work  doing  an  inestimable 
amount  of  good.  I'he  Board  Directory, 
the  Needlework  and  Employment  Com¬ 
mittees  and  others  assist  young  women 
in  many  ways  too  often  neglected,  but 
necessar)^  nevertheless.  The  Chaplain’s 
Department  has  charge  of  all  religious 
work,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  Bible 
Class,  with  an  average  attendance  of  500. 
is  a  well-known  feature.  A  Summer 
School  of  Recreation  and  Instruction  is 
carried  on  from  July  to  September. 

For  women’s  clubs,  horticultural  and 
floral  uniotis,  farmer’s  and  teacher’s  in¬ 
stitutes,  schools  and  colleges,  commercial 
bodies,  Christian  Endeavor  Unions,  labor 
assemblies,  municipal  art  associations, 
good  road  leagues,  Chautauqua  circles 
and  assemblies  and  other  organizations, 
the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment,  Springfield,  O.,  ofifers  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  list  of  lecturers  includes 


prominent  business  and  professional  men, 
leading  club  women,  and  some  of  the 
foremost  University  Extension  lecturers 
of  the  country.  By  applying  to  the 
League,  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
a  League  representative  to  spend  a  day 
in  any  city,  convention  or  institute. 
.-\mong  the  local  possibilities ‘for  such  a 
day  are  a  meeting  of  club  women,  a  con¬ 
ference  with  public  school  teachers,  a 
rally  of  school  children  and  gatherings  of 
representative  men,  etc.,  to  close  with  a 
public  session  at  night. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  is 
much  in  need  of  cast  off  clothing  and  shoes 
for  the  large  number  of  discharged  prisoners 
who  receive  no  clothing  or  aid  from  the  State 
on  release.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when 
people  are  laying  off  their  winter  garments, 
the  question  what  to  do  with  them  may  be 
easily  settled  by  expressing  them  to  the  office 
of  the  Prison  Association,  135  East  15th 
Street,  where  they  will  be  promptly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  or  on  receiving  notice  by  postal  card 
or  telephone  an  agent  of  the  Association  wilt 
call  for  them. 

The  Sunday-School  Lesson 

The  quiet  of  the  church  was  not  long 
maintained.  Persecution  soon  broke  out 
again,  coming  this  time,  not  from  the 
hierarchy  but  from  the  newly  appointed 
ruler  of  the  Jews. 

Herod,  the  king,  was  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  the  king  of 
Judaea  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  birth. 

( See  Encyclopedia  Britannica  or  Hast¬ 
ings’s  Bible  Dictionary.)  He  strongly  de¬ 
sired  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  never  become  reconciled  to 
the  rule  of  the  Idumaean  (Herodian) 
family,  although  it  had  now  existed,  in 
one  form  or  another,  for  nearly  ninety 
years.  It  was  with  this  intent  that  he 
instituted  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
within  four  years  of  his  accession  to 
kingly  rule,  which  made  him  independent 
of  any  Roman  governor. 


•  International  Sunday-School  Lesson  for  May  ii, 
1902;  Peter  delivered  from  prison.  Acts  xii.  1-19. 
Golden  Text:  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
around  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them.  Ps. 
iv.  7. 
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Although  it  is  not  likely  that  Herod 
deliberately  chose  a  time  of  famine  for 
his  persecutions  (xi. 27-30),  but  rather 
entered  upon  them  as  soon  as  the  death 
of  Caligula  freed  the  Jews  from  the  ter¬ 
rors  under  which  they  had  suffered,  yet 
doubtless  the  weakening  of  the  Church’s 
energies  by  famine  would  add  to  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  It 
would  be  more  difficult,  for  example,  for 
the  brethren  to  scatter,  as  they  had  done 
under  the  persecutions  after  the  death 
of  Stephen.  It  is  evident  that  the  perse¬ 
cution  broke  out  before  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  came  up  to  Judaea  with  the  alms  from 
the  church  of  Antioch. 

James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother 
of  John,  was  one  of  the  three  of  His 
disciples  whom  our  Lord  singled  out  for 
special  confidence  and  intimacy  (Matt, 
xvii.  I ;  xxvi  :37 ;  Mark  v.  37 ;  comp. 
Luke  ix.  54).  He  had  apparently  been 
“chief  among  equals”  in  the  Apostolic 
care  of  the  Jerusalem  Church;  he  was 
not  delegated  to  visit  and  investigate,  like 
Peter  and  John  (Acts  viii:i4,  ix:32), 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  singled  out  by 
Herod  for  execution,  shows  that  his  place 
in  the  Church  was  a  prominent  one.  He 
had  probably  presided  at  that  assembly 
(xi:i-i8)  before  which  Peter  made  an¬ 
swer  with  respect  to  his  intercourse  on 
equal  terms  with  Gentile  converts,  with¬ 
out  requiring  them  to  be  circumcised. 
His  death  was  probably  by  beheading, 
as  was  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  mode 
deemed  especially  ignominious  by  the 
Jews.  There  is  a  beautiful  tradition  that 
the  man  who  accused  him,  being  made  to 
walk  beside  him  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  was  converted  by  his  teachings,  and 
publicly  professing  his  faith,  was  put  to 
death  with  the  Apostle.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that  he  founded  the  Church  of 
Spain,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
for  this  notion  and  every  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  it  erroneous.  (See  Hastings.) 

It  has  been  said  that  times  must  have 
changed  very  much  since  Acts  ii  :47  and 
V.  26,  for  it  to  "please  the  Jews”  to  see 
believers  in  Jesus  persecuted  (vs.  3). 
This  view  seems  to  be  due  to  a  confusion 
of  terms.  We  are  nowhere  told  that 
“the  Jews”  looked  favorably  upon  the 


Apostles,  or  accepted  their  teachings ;  it 
is  always  “the  people”  that  are  mentioned 
in  this  connection  (compare  iii:ii,  iv:i7, 
V.  12,  13,  25,  26),  the  word  being  one 
which  in  Greek  always  means  the 
common  people.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Herod  did  not  care  whether  or  not 
he  pleased  these.  It  was  the  influential 
classes,  the  priests  and  the  rabbis,  whose 
favor  Herod  was  courting,  and  did  it  by 
taking  precisely  the  measures  which  they 
themselves  would  long  ago  have  taken 
(and  did  take  when  they  dared.  Acts 
viii:i),  but  that  “they  feared  the  people.” 
According  to  Jewish  law,  capital  punish¬ 
ment  could  not  be  inflicted  during  the 
passover.  Therefore  Peter  was  put  in 
prison  until  after  that  feast.  The  un¬ 
usual  precautions  for  his  safety  (vs.  4) 
were  probably  due  to  Herod’s  having 
heard  of  the  escape  of  the  Apostles  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  (vs.  19).  If,  as  is  likely, 
he  attributed  that  escape  to  bribery,  the 
large  number  of  guards  now  made  cor¬ 
ruption  impossible.  The  method  of 
guarding  here  used  was  very  customary. 
Herod  himself  had  been  bound  to  two 
soldiers  when  imprisoned  by  Tiberius 
seven  years  before.  Two  antagonistic 
powers  were  concerned  in  the  fate  of 
Peter;  Herod  and  the  Jews  on  one  side, 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 
We  know  what  Paul  thought  of  the 
power  of  prayer  in  a  similar  case  ( Phile¬ 
mon  22),  and  though  the  Book  of  Acts 
does  not  tell  us  so,  we  know  that  in  his 
case,  too,  the  prayers  of  Christians  were 
answered  by  his  release  from  the  Roman 
prison. 

Peter’s  faith  had  been  making  strong 
growth  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
now  its  calmness  is  shown  by  his  sound 
sleep. 

The  leisure  of  the  whole  occurrence 
is  impressive.  “We  haste  in  our  uncer¬ 
tain  way,  but  God’s  own  time  can  wait.” 

Dean  Alford  points  out  the  minute 
touch  of  the  truth,  that  after  lying  some 
days  in  prison,  even  with  the  memory  of 
his  former  deliverance  in  his  mind  (v. 
19),  Peter  would  naturally  think  that  he 
was  dreaming.  It  is  one  of  the  incidental 
proofs  of  the  faithful  thoroughness  with 
which  Luke  got  his  materials  together. 
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This  account  must  have  come  from  Peter 
himself. 

The  word  zvard  meant  guard  when  the 
Authorized  Version  was  made ;  wards  of 
a  prison  are  of  much  later  date.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  word  was  retained 
by  the  Revisers.  They  passed  the  first 
guard  at  the  door  of  Peter’s  cell,  the  sec¬ 
ond  at  the  door  of  the  prison ;  the  iron 
gate  would  be  across  the  court.  A  very 
ancient  manuscript  has  here  “And  they 
went  out,  and  went  down  the  seven  steps 
and  passed  on,”  etc. ;  the  description  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  was 
added  by  one  who  knew,  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  manuscript. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
Peter  should  betake  himself  to  the 
house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
since  the  close'  of  our  Lord’s  life  her 
house  had  been  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
believers.  It  was  doubtless  far  in  the 
night,  but  there  were  “many  gathered  to¬ 
gether  praying”  for  Peter. 

When  Peter  knocked  (doubtless  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  way  used  by  the  brethren),  Mary’s 
servant  came  to  make  sure  before  open¬ 
ing  that  this  was  really  a  friend  by  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  wicket  in  the  outer  door. 

These  Christian  believers  may  have 
been  the  first,  but  they  were  certainly  not 
the  last  who  have  deemed  the  answers  to 
their  prayers  too  good  to  be  true.  It  was 
not  strange  that  they  finally  thought  the 
appearance  must  be  that  of  Peter’s  angel ; 
not  his  departed  spirit,  but  the  guardian 
angel  by  whom  Jews  commonly  believed 
themselves  to  be  attended. 

Peter’s  most  important  messages  were 
sent  to  James,  not  the  brother  of  John, 
who  was  dead,  but  almost  unquestionably 
the  brother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self.  He  appears  to  have  become  the 
head  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  and  to 
have  been  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,  and  tradition  has  much  to  say  of 
his  uprightness  and  “justice.” 

The  word  “another  place”  (vs.  17)  is 
another  mark  of  the  truth  of  this  account. 
It  was  probably  kept  so  secret  that  Luke 
himself  never  heard  where  it  was.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  Peter  at  this 
time  went  to  Rome,  but  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble.  Others  have  conjectured  that  he 


went  to  Babylon  (i  Pet.  i:i,  v.  13).  The 
probability  is  that  he  did  not  go  far; 
he  may  not  even  have  left  Jerusalem,  but 
simply  gone  into  safe  hiding.  When  next 
we  hear  of  him,  six  or  seven  years  later 
(chap.  XV.),  he  is  in  Jerusalem. 

Naturally  Herod  made  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  Peter’s  escape.  It  reflected  no 
credit  upon  himself,  would  certainly  not 
gain  him  the  favor  he  had  courted ;  and 
his  own  life  soon  after  came  to  a  hideous 
end  (vs.  20-23). 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  up  Herod 
Agrippa  in  Josephus’s  Antiquities  xix. 
viii.  On  the  whole  lesson  see  Stokes’s 
Acts  H.  (Expositor’s  Bible.) 

L.  S.  H. 

Christian  Endeavor 

The  Living  Bread 

May  5.  The  water  of  life.  John  4:5-15. 

“  6.  Spiritual  meat,  i  Cor.  10:1-7. 

“  7.  Manna  and  revolt.  Ps.  78:12-33. 

“  8.  Come,  and  drink.  John  7:32-39. 

“  9.  “Broken  for  you.”  Matt.  26:26-30. 

“  10.  Meat  and  drink.  John  4:31-38. 

Sun.,  May  ii.  Topic — Jesus  the  Living 

Bread.  John  6:22-35,  48-56. 

How  is  Christ  like  bread  f 

How  can  Christians  be  said  to  “feed  upon 
Christ? 

Why  did  Christ  say,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger"? 

Bread  more  than  any  other  form  of 
food  contains  the  nourishment  that  sus¬ 
tains.  It  is  called  the  staff  of  life,  and 
often  represents  the  idea  of  all  food. 
Christ  said  he  was  the  living  bread 
broken  for  us,  ready  for  eating;  His 
spirit  strengthens  our  spirit  and  gives 
us  courage  to  withstand  evil.  Bread 
must  be  eaten  to  satisfy  our  craving  and 
give  us  strength;  so  Christ’s  spirit  must 
be  received  with  faith,  before  our  spirit 
can  be  strengthened.  There  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  mystery  in  our  salvation,  it  is  God’s 
work,  and  is  too  high  for  one  to  fully 
comprehend.  We  must  accept  the  offered 
boon  in  faith  and  trust.  When  Christ 
has  truly  become  the  living  bread  to  our 
hungry  souls,  we  realize  the  help  and 
blessing  this  spiritual  nourishment  gives 
us. 

Christ  took  an  ordinary  plain  article 
of  food  as  the  symbol  of  his  salvation 
to  show  us  how  close  he  comes  to  the 
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routine  of  our  daily  life;  how  he  de¬ 
sires  to  give  himself  to  us  every  hour. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  poor  old  woman, 
who  saw  the  ocean  for  the  first  time,  and 
drew  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction.  “Fm 
glad  to  see  something  at  last  that  there  is 
enough  of,”  she  said.  There  is  enough 
of  this  bread  of  life,  salvation  for  all  of 
us.  Strength,  nourishment,  joy  are  in 
Christ,  amply  enough  for  us  all.  If  we 
starve  our  souls  we  alone  are  to  blame. 

Food  gives  power  to  work.  This  food 
should  give  strength  and  desire  to  work 
for  Christ.  Paul  was  given  the  power 
to  travel  over  two  continents  preaching. 
Luther  and  John  Knox  faced  kings  and 
dignitaries.  Missionaries,  martyrs,  saints 
and  heroes  are  made  strong  with  the 
Living  Bread. 

Prayer  for  the  Church 

Prayer  Meeting  Topic  for  May  ii, 
Eph.  i:i5-23. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.  Par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  the  student  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  grammatical  construction,  baf¬ 
fling  to  the  exegete  who  would  undertake 
to  give  a  verbal  exposition  of  its  mean¬ 
ing,  it  is  universally  uplifting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  to  him  whose  spirit  dominates  his 
intellect,  who  grasps  its  large  meaning 
without  undertaking  to  go  too  minutely 
into  details.  Its  large  meaning  is  very 
clear.  It  has  thus  been  summarized  by 
T.  K.  Abbott : 

Therefore  having  heard  of  your  faith 
I  thank  God,  and  I  pray  that  ye  may  at¬ 
tain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
the  inheritance  and  of  the  mighty  power 
of  God  who  confers  it  upon  vou  (vss. 

15-19) 

This  power  of  God  was  shown  in  his 
raising  Christ  from  the  dead  and  setting 
him  alx)ve  all  created  persons,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  they  may  be  called,  whether 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  His  revelation  to 
the  church,  however,  is  more  intimate. 
It  is  the  Body  of  which  he  is  the  Head, 
(vss.  20-23). 

It  may  be  found  helpful  to  observe 
that  the  word  translated  understanding 
in  vs.  18  is  in  fact  heart.  The  heart  was 
understood  by  the  ancients  as  the  seat  of 


thought  and  moral  perceptions  as  well 
as  of  will.  The  contrary  state  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Rom.  i:2i,  where  the  word  is 
translated  heart. 

Observe  also  (vs.  18)  that  it  is  only 
in  the  community  of  believers  (among 
the  saints)  that  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  his  inheritance  is  found. 

His  power  to  usward — his  power  to 
give  us  grace  and  enlightenment  and  the 
riches  of  his  glory  is  precisely  that  power 
which  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead — that 
is,  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  which 
in  the  nature,  of  things  cannot  be  holden 
of  death.  No  more  can  t!ie  believer  be 
holden  of  sin. 

How  can  the  church  1)C  the  fullness 
of  Christ?  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  other  proposition,  that  if  he  is 
to  fill  all  things  through  the  medium  of 
his  Church  he  must  first  fill  the  Church. 
Every  problem  before  the  church  to-day 
— the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  masses, 
problems  of  evangelization  and  of 
finance  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  not  yet  filled  by  him. 

But  as  to  the  other;  Chrysostom  thus 
explains  it.  The  head  is  completed 
(filled)  by  the  body,  since  the  body  com¬ 
posed  of  parts  has  need  of  each  one. 
He  (the  head)  needs  all  the  parts. 
Then  the  head  is  completed,  then  the 
body  becomes  perfect  when  we  are  all 
joined  and  united  together.  And  Beza 
says :  Such  is  Christ’s  love  for  the 
Church  that  he  as  it  were  regards  him¬ 
self  as  incomplete  until  he  has  the  church 
united  to  him  as  a  body. 

Read  Findlay  on  this  passage  in  the 
Expositor’s  Bible  Ephesians,  and  Mathe- 
son  in  The  Spiritual  Development  of  St. 
Paul,  pp.  225-230. 

The  wife  of  the  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church.  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Henry 
E.  Mott,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pan-.'\merican  Exposition  at  Buffalo  will 
long  be  remembered,  has  been  active 
in  promoting  the  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  colored  people  at  the  Charleston 
Exposition.  Having  lately  returned  from 
the  South  she  gave  last  week  a  very  val¬ 
uable  address  on  the  Freedmen  to  the 
Ladies’  Society  of  Dr.  Mott’s  Church. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 


The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Kav 

Starr  has  sent  the  secretary’s  report 
for  the  year.  It  is  a  most  excellent  re¬ 
port,  and  although  it  does  not  tell  any¬ 
thing  new  to  us,  yet  it  is  nice  to  have 
it  all  told  in  this  way : 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  L.  D.  O. 
Club 

little  pamphlet  by  Mrs.  McCluskey,  telling 
how  several  boys  formed  themselves  into  a 
Lord’s  Day  Observance  Club  to  help  them 
keep  Sunday  better,  suggested  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Evangelist  the  formation  of  a  similar 
organization  among  the  boy  readers  of  The 
Evangelist.  In  the  first  issue  of  this  paper  in 
1901,  all  boys  who  wished  to  join  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  L.  D.  O.  Club  were  invited  to  send  in 
their  names.  On  Jan.  24,  appeared  the  list 
of  ten  charter  members. 

Several  of  these  drew  up  a  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Club  March  14. 
Then  the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  a  year :  Pres.,  Henry  Lester  Jones ; 
Vice-Pres.,  Varick- Dey  Martin;  Sec’y,  Starr 
Hanford  Lloyd;  Treas.,  Richard  Sheldon 
.\uld. 

A  pressure  of  school  duties  required  Varick 
to  resign  in  September,  and  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie  filled  out  his  term  of  office. 

From  time  to  time  other  boys  have  joined 
the  Club,  and  there  are  now  twenty-seven 
members.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  in  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist.  This  department 
has  been  edited  by  Miss  Maude  Louise  Ray. 

In  June,  the  Club  selected  as  a  badge  a 
sterling  silver  stick-pin  with  the  initials  L.  D. 
O.  engraved  upon  it,  the  design  of  which  was 
submitted  by  one  of  the  members.  At  the 
same  time,  blue  and  gold  were  chosen  as  the 
Club  colors.  In  January  1902,  Bp.  Words¬ 
worth’s  “O  day  of  rest  and  gladness”  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  Club  hymn.  Last  Aug¬ 
ust  the  Club  adopted  for  its  motto,  “Remem¬ 
ber  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

Various  contests  have  been  held.  In  March, 
1901,  Cuthbert  I^ng  won  a  prize  for  the  best 
paper  on  Sabbath  observance.  In  May  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  subject,  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Are  a  Detriment  to  Sabbath  Observ¬ 
ance.  The  negative  side  composed  of  Law- 
rie  McBain,  Philip  Swartz  and  Henry  Jones 
won.  August,  it  was  announced  that  Henry 
Jones  had  sent  in  the  prize  list  of  books  for 
Sunday  reading.  In  Nov.,  Starr  H.  Lloyd 
gave  the  best  definition  of  a  hero,  and  names 
of  the  three  foremost  heroes  in  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  conforming  most  nearly  to  the  general 
choice. 

Besides  temporary  committees  to  select 
colors,  etc.,  the  Club  has  two  regular  ones. 
The  Sunshine  Committee  consists  of  a  chair¬ 
man  and  two  colleagues,  appointed  by  the 
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President  to  serve  three  months.  The  Rainy 
Day  Committee  is  likewise  composed  of 
three  members,  but  they  serve  four  months. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  one  on  these  commit¬ 
tees  to  write  the  (Tlub  at  least  two  letters, 
telling  about  some  particularly  pleasant  or 
happy  Sundays,  sunshiny  or  rainy,  respec¬ 
tively. 

One  member  of  the  Club  has  charge  of  the 
birthday  money  which  is  sent  him  on  the 
birthday  of  each  boy,  and  this,  when  a  suffic¬ 
ient  amount  has  been  collected,  is  to  be  used 
for  some  good  object.  Sunday-school  cards 
and  papers  and  other  reading  matter  are  sent 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Club,  who  then  sees  that 
they  are  sent  where  they  will  do  good. 

An  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Club  was  held  in  the  L.  D.  O.  column,  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1902. 

There  are  appointed  several  L.  D.  O.  Sun¬ 
days  throughout  the  year.  On  these  days,  the 
members  make  special  effort  to  induce  other 
boys  to  attend  Sunday-school  and  church  ser¬ 
vices. 

We  are  now  trying  to  gather  sayings  by 
good  and  great  people  about  the  Lord’s  Day. 
Sometime  we  hope  to  print  these  in  a  little 
booklet. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

Starr  H.  Lloyd,  Sec. 

This  report  is  approved !  Starr  spent 
quite  a  little  time  on  it — a  secretary  al¬ 
ways  has  something  to  do! 

Cuthbert  Long  writes  to  know  exactly 
what  I  mean  by  “Sabbath  Quotations.” 
If  anybody  else  doesn’t  know,  look  it  up 
in  The  Evangelist  of  February  20,  and 
then  send  me  one ! 

You  remember  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
we  had  a  description  from  The  Quiver 
of  how  Royalty  spent  Sunday?  Here 
are  some  more  facts  from  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  : 

It  is  not  only  at  Sandringham  and 
Marlborough  House  that  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servances  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  also 
in  any  of  the  Continental  places  where 
they  may  be  staying.  Although  our 
Prince  has  ever  been  a  constant  visitor 
to  Paris,  yet  he  has  never  seen  the  French 
Derby  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
run  on  the  Sunday.  In  a  matter  where 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christians 
have  followed  the  fashion  of  the  gay 
capital  they  are  visiting,  and  indulging 
their  love  of  horses  and  of  pleasure,  the 
Prince  has  set  a  good  example  and  ab¬ 
sented  himself.  In  every  way  the  Prince 
and  Princess  have  always  faithfully  ob¬ 
served  the  Sabbath,  and  we,  as  a  Chris- 
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tian  people,  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  our  Future  King  and  Queen  will 
steadfastly  uphold  the  sanctity  of  the 
Day  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

A  recent  quotation  from  The  St.  James 
Gazette  of  London,  England,  saying 
that  the  King  refused  to  travel  from 
Scotland  to  England  on  Sunday,  and  has 
stunned  society  by  putting  all  social  func¬ 
tions  and  entertainments  on  Sunday 
under  the  Royal  ban,  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  His  Majesty’s  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  mightiest  empire  has  not 
lead  to  the  relaxing  of  his  scruples  as 
to  how  Sunday  should  be  spent. 

The  Observation  Car 
A  Cocoon 
Edith  M.  Thomas 

Willow  buds  in  burnished  sheath, 

And  the  fruit  tree’s  snowy  wreath — 

All  are  safely  shut  away, 

Waiting  till  the  touch  of  May. 

Other  life  as  fair  as  theirs 
In  the  long,  long  waiting  shares, 

Shut  in  cell  of  hodden  gray, 

Waiting  till  the  touch  of  May. 

While  the  blasts  of  winter  sweep. 

Here  strange- beauty  lies  asleep  ; 

Closed  alike  to  frost  and  sun — 

House  and  bed  and  garment  one. 

But  when  prisoned  leaf-buds  fling 
I'heir  light  banners  to  the  spring. 

In  the  self-same  joyous  hour 
Shall  go  forth  a  winged  flower. 

— Selected. 

Arbor  Day 

Dear  Fellow  Passengers: 

How  many  of  you  are  planning  to  help 
set  out  a  tree  to-morrow?  It  is  Arbor 
Day,  you  know ;  and  no  doubt  some  of 
your  schools  have  procured  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  Arbor  Day  manual  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  a  tree  planting  with  all  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies.  Everyone  who 
takes  part  in  such  a  ceremony  will  be 
in  a  sense  a  public  benefactor.  There 
was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  he  was  a 
public  benefactor  who  made  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be¬ 
fore.  How  much  more  those  of  us  who 
help  make  one  tree  grow  where  none 
grew  before! 


I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
those  of  you  who  take  part  in  Arbor  Day 
ceremonies  to-morrow.  What  tree  did 
you  help  to  plant?  Was  it  near  a  school 
house,  or  by  a  roadside — (oh,  those  long 
sunny  roads!)  or  near  your  own  home? 
Whatever  it  was  and  wherever  planted, 
“long  may  it  wave” ! 

Conductor. 

Short  Stories 

Minister. — “James,  we  must  get  the  floor¬ 
ing  of  the  church  renewed.  I  have  observed 
dry  rot  terribly  of  late.”  Elder  (caustically) 
— “So  hiv  I,  sir;  especially  i’  the  poolpit!” 

A  member  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  in 
speaking  on  the  electric  light  question  recently, 
said,  “You  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  that  will  be  a  weigTit  on  your  necks 
all  the  rest  of  your  days.” — Selected. 

Here  is  little  gem  clipped  from  a  small  boy’s 
essay  on  parents : 

“Parents  are  things  which  boys  have  to  look 
after  them.  Most  girls  also  have  parents. 
Parents  consist  of  pas  and  mas.  Pas  talk  a 
good  deal  about  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
but  mostly  it’s  the  mas  that  make  you  mind.” 
— Chicago  News. 

A  distinguished  old  Scotchman  was  being 
entertained  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  retired  sea 
captain.  One  of  the  delicacies  consisted  of 
sea  biscuits,  crowned  by  a  slice  of  potted  meat. 
This  the  butler  solemnly  handed  to  the  old 
Scotchman,  who,  after  eating  the  meat  off  the 
top,  handed  back  the  hard  sea  biscuit,  saying 
as  he  did  so — “Here,  ma  mannie,  there’s  your 
plate.” — Exchange. 

At  a  certain  function,  presided  over  by  a 
very  shortsighted  bishop,  a  young  man  arrived 
very  late  and  explained  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
tained  in  attendance  on  his  mother. 

“Quite  right,”  said  the  bishop;  “no  need  to 
apologize.  A  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his  pa¬ 
rents.  I  hope  the  dear  old  lady  is  very  well. 
Remember  me  very  kindly  to  her,  and  tell 
her  I  shall  drop  in  to  tea  next  Saturday  if  I 
can  manage  it.  ” 

When  the  young  man  had  passed  on  the 
bishop  turned  to  a  bystander  and  said.  “That 
was  young  Jack  Seymour,  was  it  not?” 

“No,  my  lord,”  was  the  reply;  “that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  the  Duke  of  Connaught.” — Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser. 

“I  overheard  that  man  who  calls  on  you 
say  something  about  betting.  Bridget ;  I  hope 
he  doesn’t  frequent  poolrooms?” 

“Sure,  ma’am,  he  doesn’t  know  there’s  such 
a  place  in  New  York.  He’s  a  policeman, 
ma’am.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 
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Ministerial!  Personals 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Minton,  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  spent  Sunday,  April 
13,  in  Harrisburg,  and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  movement  in  Market 
Square  Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  West¬ 
minster  Church  at  night.  His  addresses  were 
strong  and  inspiring. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Chambers,  pastor  of 
Pine  Street  Church,  has  returned  from  Kis  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  reported  improved 
in  health. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Gossman  has  accepted  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Lenox  College  which  is  located  at 
Hopkinton,  la.,  and  already  has  charge  of 
that  hopeful  institution  our  church. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Stillson  has  just  celebrated 
his  goth  anniversary.  In  honor,  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association 
called  upon  him  for  an  address,  which  was 
given  in  the  Rochester  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  be¬ 
fore  an  interested  and  appreciative  company. 


Goingjto  the  Assembly 

To  many  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  visiting  the 
metropolis  which  will  appeal  to  them  for  var¬ 
ious  reasons.  Not  only  is  the  convention  a 
matter  of  deep  personal  interest  but  it  affords 
also  an  educational  opportunity  of  immense 
value.  It  is  estimated  that  by  reason  of  the 
Assembly  about  two  thousand  persons  will  be 
attracted  to  New  York  during  the  latter  part 
of  May,  who  otherwise  would  not  visit  the 
city.  Those  who  are  taking  this  occasion  for 
their  visit  would  do  well  to  consider  the  route 
which  will  serve  best  the  ends  in  view.  To 
reach  New  York  in  comfort  at  the  appointed 
time,  to  travel  with  all  the  conveniences  now 
obtainable  on  our  most  perfected  railway  sys¬ 
tems  and  to  make  the  journey  through  a 
country  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery. 
All  these  are  to  be  had  by  traveling  on  the 
Erie  system. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


Action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York 

Our  beloved  brother,  the  Rev.  George  W. 
F.  Birch,  D.D.,  for  so  many  years  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  entered 
into  rest  this  morning. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  Bethany 
Church,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- Seventh 
Street,  near  Willis  Avenue,  at  eight  o’clock 
Monday  evening. 

Members  of  the  Presbytery  are  invited  to 
gather  at  the  church  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
service. 

Wilton  Merle  Smith, 

Moderator. 

New  York,  April  26,  1902. 

Presbyteries 

Buffalo  Presbytery. — The  Assembly  over¬ 
tures  were  all  answered  in  the  negative.  En¬ 
couraging  reports  were  made  of  evangelistic 
success  in  the  churches. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  met  in  the 
North  Church  of  Binghamton  on  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon,  April  21,  1902,  at  3  o’clock. 

The  Rev.  G.  Flavel.  Humphreys  was  chosen 
Moderator. 

The  Rev.  Tillman  S.  Rush  D.D.,  now  sup¬ 
plying  the  churches  at  Cannonsville  and  at 
Lordville,  was  received  into  Presbytery  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 

Charles  Carroll  Erskine  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Cameron  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego:  the  Rev.  Fred¬ 


erick  Perkins  to  the  Presbytery  of  Macon 
(South)  and  the  Rev.  Wendell  Prime  Keeler 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
William  J.  Gregory,  the  Permanent  Clerk  of 
Presbytery  and  the  church  at  Nichols  was  dis¬ 
solved.  Presbytery  adopted  a  minute  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  of  God-speed  for  this  faith¬ 
ful  Presbyter  who  goes  to  Mansfield,  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Wellsborough. 

The  statistics  and  the  verbal  reports  from 
the  churches  show  a  general  prosperity  but 
no  widespread  revival :  246  were  added  by 
examination  and  178  by  certificate,  a  larger 
number  than  last  year;  but  485  were  placed 
on  the  Absentee  roll,  which  shows  heroic 
work  in  this  line. 

The  contributions  to  nearly  all  the  Boards 
and  to  Congregational  Expenses  were  in¬ 
creased. 

The  retiring  Moderator’s  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  Selden  L. 
Haynes.  The  Presbytery  overtured  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  prepare  a  new  form  of  Blank 
for  the  Annual  Narrative,  which  shall  be 
more  suggestive  and  better  indicate  the  true 
condition  of  the  churches. 

All  the  eight  overtures  from  the  General 
Assembly,  except  that  on  Offerings  of  Soci¬ 
eties,  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  overture  from  Synod  on  Reduced  Rep¬ 
resentation  was  also  answered  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  also  had  delightful  sessions. 

Deposit  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

Daniel  N.  Grummon,  Stated  Clerk. 
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appointment  of  the  American  board.  Strong 
resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  the  idea  of 
Dr.  Kiggs  leaving  Auburn  Seminar^’.  Overtures 
two  and  three  on  Judicial  Commission  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  others  in  the 
negative.  Meridian  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
the  September  meeting.  Adjourned  to  meet 
in  Auburn  May  6. 

C.  H.  B.,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytekv  of  Columuia  met  at  Cairo, 
N.  Y.,  April  22nd.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Keeler.  The  Rev.  A.  C. 
Wyckoff  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Scofield  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Champlain  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  over  the  church  at 
Durham  on  May  13th.  The  overture  of  Syn¬ 
od  on  decreased  representation  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Hoyt  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen. 
Presbytery  answered  the  first  four  Assembly 
overtures  on  Judicial  Commissions  in  the  neg¬ 
ative,  and  the  fifth,  in  the  affirmative ;  also  the 
overtures  on  Organizations  of  the  Church, 
Sessional  Powers,  and  Offerings,  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  Presbytery  overtured  the  Assem¬ 
bly  asking  it  to  commend  the  use  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Standard  Revised  Bible  in  the  church¬ 
es.  The  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  addressed  the 
meeting  of  the  Women’s  Presbyterial  Society 
on  Alaska  with  great  ability  and  interest. 
Presbyterial  reports  showed  many  encourag¬ 
ing  features-  for  the  year’s  history.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Durham  May  13th. 

C.  G.  Hazaru,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  the  Eourth 
Church,  Dayton,  on  April  14th,  Rer.  George 
E.  Jackson  moderator.  Prof.  William  B. 
Langsdorf  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  the  department 
of  Latin  in  Miami  University  was  licensed 
and  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Min¬ 
istry.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  Robert  D.  Wheatley  over 
the  Church  at  West  Carrolton.  It  was  or¬ 
dered  that  when  the  Rev.  George  G.  Copeland 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Madison,  and  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Bolton  of  the  Presbytery  of  White 
Water  have  presented  their  letters,  their 
names  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  Presbytery.  The 
Rev.  William  A.  Daniel  was  released  from 
the  care  of  the  Churches  of  Gettysburg  and 
Eletcher.  'Jhe  overtures  concerning  a  per¬ 
manent  judicial  committee  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  were  answered  in  the  negative  while 
at  the  same  time  api)roving  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  Assembly’s  Committee,  which  reported 
the  overtures.  By  a  standing  vote  unanimous 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  David  S.  Tappan  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Presbytery,  as  President  of  the 
Miami  University.  New  Carlisle  was  chosen 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  stated  ses¬ 
sion  at  Castile,  N.  Y.,  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  S.  Carlton 
Haight  and  the  church  at  Oakfield ;  granted  a 
Letter  for  Mr.  Haight  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 


Bloomi.ngton  Presbytery  held  its  stated 
spring  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Hoopeston,  111.,  April  8-10.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Love,  Ph.  D.,  of  Philo,  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator  and  the  Rev.  Win.  G.  Keiry,  of  Clarence, 
temporary  clerk.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Skinner  was 
received  by  letter  from  the  presbytery  of 
Crawfordsville,  and  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Mac- 
Wherter  from  the  presbytery  of  Springfield. 
It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Mc- 
Cluer,  of  the  presbytery  of  Peoria,  be  received 
and  his  name  enrolled  as  soon  as  his  letter 
of  dismission  reaches  the  stated  clerk.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Morgan  was  dismissed  to  the  pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cimarron.  'I'he  Rev.  John  Thomas 
was  placed  on  the  honorably  retired  roll  and 
dismissed  to  the  presbytery  of  Chicago.  The 
Rev.  W.  \^  Jeffries  resigned  the  office  of 
stated  clerk  and  treasurer,  the  resignation  to 
take  effect  May  i,  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  R. 
Smith,  of  LTbana,  was  chosen  his  successor. 
The  Rev.  C.  S.  Davies  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  home  mission  committee,  to  succeed 
Rev.  W.  V.  Jeffries,  resigned. 

In  view  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  T. 
Everest,  a  minute,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  C. 
N.  Wilder,  was  adopted 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Conard  was  given  till  the 
stated  fall  meeting  to  make  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  as  to  his  relation  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Covert  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Madison. 

In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Wilder,  a  minute  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Skinner  is  to  be  installed  at 
Colfax  on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
session  of  the  church ;  the  Revs.  N.  H.  G. 
Fife,  A.  B.  Cooper  and  R.  C.  Cully  taking 
part. 

Reiioils  from  standing  committees  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  resolutions  were  passed  looking 
to  greater  activity  in  the  churches.  Moder¬ 
ators  for  eighteen  vacant  churches  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  was  resolved  that  a  missionary 
conference  be  held  in  connection  with  the  fall 
meeting  at  Winona. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  met  in  the  fine  new 
church  at  Ithaca,  .Vpril  14.  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewall, 
of  Aurora,  was  elected  moderator.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  larger  than  usual. 

Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  was  dismissed  to  the' 
presbytery  of  Butte.  Rev.  John  F.  Humphreys 
was  received  from  the  presbytery  of  Champlain 
and  has  entered  upon  his  labors  as  Stated  Sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Churches  of  Ludlowville  and  Genoa 
Third.  Mr.  A.  A.  McKay,  of  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary  was  authorized  to  do  missionary  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation.  Presbytery  favored 
the  continuance  of  the  temperance  lessons  in 
Sunday  school. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Fenn,  of  China,  addressed  the 
popular  meeting  giving  a  very  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  siege  of  Peking. 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Riley  and  E.  J.  Humeston  were 
licensed  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Riggs,  who  is  under 
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York;  authorized  the  Stated  Clerk  to  issue  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Crane,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  on  request ;  arranged  for  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Byron;  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Rey.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  earnestly  requesting  him  to 
decline  a  call  to  another  institution ;  listened  to 
a  most  interesting  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
McMillan,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Elba  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  held  an  interest¬ 
ing  meeting  at  Canandaigua  April  15  and  16, 
and  the  opening  sermon  was  inspiring  as  given 
by  Rev.  E.  C.  Hull.  Rev.  John  S.  Niles  was 
chosen  moderator.  Rev.  David  A.  Newell  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster  and 
Rev  Henry  H.  Lipes  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany  and  Rev.  Edgar  M. 
Smead  to  Hudson  Presbytery.  The  eight  over¬ 
tures  sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly  were 
answered  in  the  negative.  Candidates  Frank 
M.  Weston  and  Ray  S.  Hubbard  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel.  The  boards  of  the  church 
and  their  claims  were  ably  presented  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  presbytery.  The  report  on  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  showed  that  good  work  had  been 
done  in  the  several  churches  and  some  fruitage 
had  resulted.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Naples. 

J.  W.  Jacks,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Highland  met  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Clifton,  Kan.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  8.  Rev.  Frank  E.  Dametz,  modera¬ 
tor,  preached  the  opening  sermon. 

Rev.  B.  Frank  Boyle,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
moderator.  Rev.  Jas.  G.  Knotter  was  received 
from  the  Brookfield  conference  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  Rev.  Robt.  Tweed  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Osborne.  Rev.  A.  P.  Hay- 
don  was  dismissed  to  the  presbytery  of  Ken¬ 
dall,  and  Rev.  R.  N.  Toms  to  the  presbytery  of 
Sioux  City.  Presbytery  overtured  the  General 
Assembly  to  designate  Thanksgiving  week,  as 
a  time  for  making  special  offerings  to  the 
Lord’s  work  and  recommend  that  all  Presby¬ 
terians  give  all  their  earnings  above  actual 
expenses  for  five  days  during  the  week  to  the 
great  work  of  our  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Home  Mission  Committee  reported  that 
all  the  churches  of  the  presbytery  had  been 
regularly  supplied  with  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  with  the  exception  of  Marysville  and 
Troy.  Many  of  the  churches  have  held  special 
evangelistic  services  during  the  year,  with  the 
result  of  many  additions.  Gains  are  also  shown 
in  the  offerings  of  the  churches  over  other 
years. 

Highland  Presbytery  raised  more  money  for 
the  boards  this  year  than  in  the  past,  and  the 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  presbytery  for 
carrying  on  our  Home  Mission  work  seems  to 
be  very  satisfactory. 

Wednesday  afternoon  a  popular  meeting  was 
held.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  John  C. 
Berger,  Ph.D.,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Stewart. 


Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

Presbytery  adourned  to  meet  in  Bern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  June  10. 

George  Hageman, 

Stated  Clerk. 

At  the  meeting  of  Hudson  Presbytery, 
Goshen,  April  21,  overtures  i  and  7  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8  in 
the  affirmative. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

Huron  Presbytery. — The  evangelistie  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  past  winter  has  produced  good 
results,  in  a  gain  of  iSQ  by  profession  and  73 
by  certificate.  In  addition  every  Benevolent 
cause  of  the  church  reported  an  increase. 
Four  new  men  were  welcomed:  W.  J.  Ger- 
lach,  to  McCutchenville ;  O.  J.  Gregg  to 
Monroeville;  John  Waite  to  Olena  and  Peru; 
Rev.  Dr.  Bigger,  our  Synodical  Evangelist  has 
returned  to  this  Presbytery. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  at  Ruther¬ 
ford  on  April  15,  and  was  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  T.  E. 
Montgomery.  The  Rev.  Harvey  Iserman,  of 
Ridgewood  was  chosen  moderator.  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Jones,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  and  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Murray,  of  Princeton  Seminary,  after  satis¬ 
factory  examinations  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Brundage  and  the  Dundee  Church  of 
Passaic  was  dissolved,  and  at  his  own  request 
Mr.  Brundage  was  dismissed  to  the  Presb^ery 
of  Boulder  within  whose  bounds  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hathaway  was 
also  at  his  request  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York.  The  overtures  submitted  by  the 
General  Assembly  were  answered  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  and  the  plan  of  vacancy  and  supply  ap¬ 
proved. 

G.  R.  Garretson, 

Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  met  in  the  First 
Church  of  Kalamazoo,  April  8-9,  with  a  large 
attendance,  especially  of  ciders.  Rev.  Edwin 
N.  Prentice  of  Edwardsburg  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator.  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Scott  of  White  Pigeon 
was  dismissed  to  Platte  Presbytery  and  Rev. 
G.  L.  Guichard  of  Decatur  to  that  of  Lake 
Superior.  Rev.  F.  A.  Strough  was  granted 
permission  to  resign  the  supply  of  Allegor 
church.  Rev.  Henry  Abraham  of  Otsego, 
Mich.,  an  able  and  honored  minister  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  presenting  a  request  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Presbytery  submitted  to  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  and  it  was  ordered  that  he 
be  enrolled,  when  his  full  dismissal  from  the 
M.  E.  conference  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
stated  clerk.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hall  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  was  thoroughly  examined,  and 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  w’ith  a  view  to 
a  second  term  as  teacher  in  the  missionary 
college  at  Beirut,  Syria.  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  I,. 
Robinson  of  McCormick  preached  the  ordin¬ 
ation  sermon.  The  Narrative  showed  revival 
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interest  in  three  churches  during  the  year, 
harassing  debts  paid  in  two  churches  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  preaching  points  near  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  developing  soon  into  churches.  The  As¬ 
sembly  overtures  i  to  5  were  answered  in  the 
negative,  6,  7  and  8  in  the  affirmative.  The 
September  meeting  is  with  the  church  of  Stur¬ 
gis. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  met  April 
8  at  Holden,  Mo.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  both  ministers  and  elders.  Rev.  Wm. 
Carter,  Ph.D.,  was  elected  moderator. 

The  overtures  on  the  judicial  commission 
were  answered  in  the  negative,  while  the  other 
three  overtures  from  the  assembly  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative. 

Evangelistic  services  have  been  held  in  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  churches  and  the  following  were 
blest  in  signal  ways:  Raymore,  Rich  Hill, 
Kansas  City,  First,  Kansas  City,  Linwood, 
Kansas  City,  Third,  Jefferson  City,  Clinton  and 
Sharon. 

The  following  were  dismissed :  Rev.  Thos. 
A. Claggettto  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago;  Rev. 
J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York;  Rev.  Harry  C.  White  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Cherokee ;  Rev.  John  A.  Pope  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Red  River.  The  last  two  Presby¬ 
teries  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Cherokee  being 
in  Georgia  and  Red  River  in  Lxniisiana. 

In  dismissing  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  presbytery 
adopted  the  following  tribute: 

“The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  desires  to 
place  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
sterling  worth  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
D.  D.,  whose  name  has  been  on  its  roll  since 
the  day  it  ordained  him  to  the  gospel  ministry, 
December  31,  1890. 

“He  has  ever  been  found  faithful  to  every 
trust ;  wise  in  counsel ;  loyal  to  the  truth  of 
Christ;  and  unceasing  in  his  efforts  for  the 
uplift  of  humanity.  In  fraternal  fellowship 
commending  himself  to  every  one.  In- faithful 
service  as  pastor  at  Sedalia  and  professor  at 
Chicago  excelled  by  no  one. 

“It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  W'e  give  him 
up,  but  we  reconcile  ourselves  with  the  joy 
we  feel  at  the  enlarged  opportunities  which 
present  themselves  to  him  in  the  important 
field  which  calls  him  to  New  York. 

John  H.  Miller, 

Stated  Clerk. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  OF  Kearney  was  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  8,  1902,  at  8  P.  M.,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  the 
Rev.  L.  E.  Humphrey,  of  Farwell,  Neb. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Mitchell,  of  Gibbon,  Neb., 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  Rev  Alexander 
Raulston  was  received  from  the  U.  P.  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Caledonia ;  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Shelter, 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Chester ;  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Thompson  from  the  Presbytery  of  Solomon. 
Two  local  evangelists  were  examined  for  ordi¬ 
nation,  and  Mr.  Nels.  C.  Johnston  was  or¬ 
dained.  The  following  installations  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for:  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Fraser,  over  the 


First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kearney,  on 
April  10;  the  Rev.  Alex.  Raulston  over  the 
Clontebret  Church ;  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Thompson, 
over  the  St.  Edwards  Church ;  the  Rev.  D. 
Augustus  Shetler,  over  the  Broken  Bow 
Church;  the  Rev.  Abel  M.  Sheppard,  over  the 
churches  at  Litchfield  and  Ansley,  and  Local 
Evangelist  George  Longstaff  to  be  ordained 
and  installed  at  Sumner. 

A  large  audience  listened  with  interest  to 
Miss  Julia  Hatch,  who  spoke  on  Thursday 
evening  of  her  seven  years  in  Laos.  Miss 
Hatch  went  out  from  the  Grand  Island 
Church.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society 
was  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  had  a  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
meeting. 

Thomas  C.  Clark, 

Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York. — An  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  on  April  21.  The  Rev.  J. 
Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Kansas  City.  The  formal  call  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
was  placed  in  his  hands  and  accepted  by  him, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  30,  as  al¬ 
ready  announced.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
in  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Purves.  A  motion  in  the  interests  of  chap¬ 
lains  in  the  navy  was  passed. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  met  in  Mac¬ 
kinaw  City,  Mich.,  April  8,  1902.  The  Rev. 
J.  W.  Holt  was  elected  moderator  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Long,  temporary  clerk. 

Elk  Rapids  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the 
next  stated  meeting. 

Wiley  K.  Wright, 

Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  Rochester  Memorial  Church  April  14 
and  15.  Rev.  Chas.  C.  Johnson  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  congregational  body  and  Li¬ 
centiate  Walter  M.  Swann  was  received  from 
Albany  presbytery.  Rev.  T.  S.  Rush,  D.  D., 
was  given  Letter  to  Binghamton  Presbytery.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  organize  Trinity 
Mission  (colored)  into  a  Presb)rterian  church. 
The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Sherrard 
with  the  Mendon  Church  was  dissolved. 
Synodical  overture  on  numerical  representation 
in  synod  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
General  Assembly  Overtures  on  Judicial  Com¬ 
missions  were  answered :  first,  third  and  fourth 
in  the  negative  second  and  fifth  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

The  Rev.  Sam’l  F.  Sharp  accepted  the  call  of 
Grace  Church  placed  in  his  hands.  The  Rev.  Drs. 
John  Dixon  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Thomas  Marshall  of  the  Board  of  Foreig;n  Mis¬ 
sions,  A.  C.  McKenzie,  president  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Howard  Duffield,  of  the  First  Church, 
New  York,  addressed  Presbsrtery.  Rochester 
Presbytery  News  was  highly  commended  for 
its  work,  and  the  appropriation  for  its  support 
was  increased. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  met  in  the 
Warren  Avenue  Church  April  8-10,  1902,  and 
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was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  W.  R. 
Spencer,  D.D.,  Alma,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
McGreaham,  outgoing  moderator.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  was  observed.  Rev.  E.  K.  Strong  was 
chosen  moderator.  Rev.  E.  O.  Sutherland  and 
Rev.  L.  Colyn  temporary  clerks.  The  various 
committees  reported.  A  call  was  presented 
from  Immanuel  Church',  Saginaw,  in  favor  of 
Rev.  J.  S.  McGreaham,  and  pending  arrange¬ 
ments  by  the  mission  committee  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  the  call  till  the  fall  meeting. 
Rev.  J.  A.  McGreaham  was  also  allowed  to 
hold  the  call  from  Grace  Church,  Saginaw,  till 
same  meeting.  Rev.  W.  E.  Morgan  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Presbytery  of  Maumee.  Rev.  B. 
Hunter  withdrew  his  request  for  dissolution  of 
the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the  Tay- 
mouth  Church  made  at  the  fall  meeting,  he 
having  returned  much  improved  in  health.  A 
petition  for  the  organization  of  a  church  at 
Alabaster,  Mich.,  was  referred  to  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  to  investigate.  Overture 
No.  I  on  judicial  commissions  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  in  the 
affirmative,  No.  7  on  the  organizations  of  the 
church  and  No.  8  on  offerings  in  the  negative. 
Overture  on  vacancy  and  supply  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Rev.  E.  K.  Strong,  chairman  of  Home 
Mission  Committee,  was  appointed  committee 
on  vacancy  and  supply  for  the  presbytery.  The 
synod  overture  on  “Synod  Becoming  a  Dele¬ 
gated  Body,”  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Covert,  W.  Bryant  and  Elder  Bow- 
bridge  to  report  at  fall  meeting.  In  connection 
with  home  mission  report  it  was  arranged  that 
a  grant  of  $100  each  be  made  to  Immanuel 
Church,  Saginaw,  and  Covenant  Church,  W. 
Bay  City,  for  six  months,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  home  mission  committee  endeavor  to 
unite  the  two  churches  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
later  than  six  months.  An  adjourned  meeting 
was  appointed  for  May  13,  1902,  at  9.30  A.  M., 
at  Alma  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
ordination  and  licensure.  Mr.  Harry  E.  Por¬ 
ter,  after  a  satisfactory  examination,  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.  Wednesday  evening  was  given  up 
to  a  popular  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the 
young  people’s  societies.  Papers  were  read  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Osborne  Omer,  Miss  Jones,  West 
Bay  City;  Miss  Hassett,  Bay  City,  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Covert,  “The 
Problem  of  the  Church  and  the  Young  People.” 
This  was  the  longest,  best  attended  meeting 
Saginaw  Presbytery  has  had  for  years.  Ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Alma  on  May  13,  1902. 
Next  regular  meeting  on  second  Tuesday  of 
September  in  Midland,  Mich. 

The  meeting  of  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery 
and  also  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
was  held  at  Carthage  April  14-16.  The  Rev. 
G.  H.  Feltus,  of  Hope  Church,  Watertown, 
moderator.  Rev.  J.  E.  Russell  and  Rev.  F.  A. 
Ingraham  were  selected  temporary  clerks.  Rev. 
Dan’l  A.  Ferguson,  who  had  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  stated  clerk  for  many  years,  and  who  had 
been  acting  since  the  death  of  Rev.  L.  M. 
Miller,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  stated  clerk,  and 
Rev.  Chas.  G.  Cady,  permanent  clerk. 


Mr.  John  N.  Steele,  who  has  labored  for  17 
years  as  an  evangelist  and  with  much  success 
was  examined  with  reference  to  his  possible 
ordination  in  the  near  future. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  new  churches  of  the  Adiroii- 
dacks  and  the  missionaries  laboring  there.  The 
tireless  missionary  of  presbytery.  Rev.  R.  G. 
McCarthy,  and  the  strong  committee  on  synod¬ 
ical  missions  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  have  been  doing  great  things 
for  this  northern  wilderness.  Churches  at  Star 
Lake,  Cranberry  Lake,  Benson  Mines,  Newton 
Falls,  Sterling  Pond,  Stark,  Clare,  and  De 
Grasse,  have  been  recently  organized  in  com¬ 
munities  where  they  were  the  only  Protestant 
organization,  and  in  most  of  the  places  the  only 
religious  organization  of  any  kind. 

Action  was  taken  looking  towards  a  minis¬ 
terial  retreat  for  spiritual  advancement,  to  be 
held  some  time  this  season.  This  has  been 
desired  for  some  time  and  an  energetic  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  consummate  the 
wished  for  end. 

The  action  of  presbytery  concerning  the  over¬ 
ture  of  assembly  relating  to  the  organizations 
of  the  church,  which  overture  had  been  an¬ 
swered  rather  hastily  in  the  negative,  was  re¬ 
considered  through  the  influence  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Young  People’s  Societies,  and  was 
unanimously  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Many  indications  pointed  to  the  growth  of 
the  evangelistic  work  in  the  presbytery. 
Nearly  every  church  had  held  special  meetings, 
and  pastors  had  assisted  each  other  in  the 
work. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Syracuse,  April  14,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Stevenson. 
The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  and  was  called  to 
the  First  Church,  Oswego.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  was  dissolved  between  Rev.  M.  K.  Mer- 
win  and  the  Pompey  Church.  The  overtures 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  overture  of 
the  synod  were  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  met  in  Raton, 
N.  M.,  April  8,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  W.  Hayes  Moore. 

Rev.  Gabino  Rendon  was  moderator  and 
Samuel  Magill  temporary  clerk. 

Rev.  John  C.  Lord  was  received  from  the 
presbytery  of  Rio  Grande,  and  W.  Hayes 
Moore  from  the  Presbytery  of  Denver.  'The 
overtures.  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  No.  8  in  the 
negative. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  plan  of  vacancy 
and  supply.  Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Santa 
Fe,  April  27.  The  First  Church  of  Santa  Fe 
has  become  self-supporting  since  April  i. 

The  First  Church  of  Raton  has  almost 
reached  self-support.  Nearly  all  of  our  18 
Spanish  churches  are  advancing  gradually  to¬ 
wards  self-support.  The  next  meeting  of  pres¬ 
bytery  will  be  in  Taos,  N.  M.,  April  14,  1903. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  S.  C. 
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Washington',  D.  C. — The  Washington 
Heights  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  E.  Law¬ 
rence  Hunt,  pastor)  grew  out  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  of  intimate  friends  in  1898.  Seven  per¬ 
sons  agreed  to  pray  daily  during  summer,  ask¬ 
ing  God’s  will  in  the  matter.  Then  in  1900  it 
was  decided  to  hold  an  afternoon  Sunday 
school  for  the  children  where  mothers  could 
hardly  look  after  them.  The  afternoon  Sunday 
school  was  opened  Easter,  1900,  with  35  per¬ 
sons  present,  and  an  offering  of  $12.30.  This 
school  was  held  for  a  year  in  a  barn;  then  in 
a  room  over  a  stable  a  preaching  service  was 
started,  a  missionary  society  also.  Thus  far 
the  school  had  no  denominational  character, 
but  a  gift  of  $1,000  for  a  lot  of  conditional 
on  a  Presbyterian  church  being  organized. 
Last  June  the  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland  as 
chairman  of  Presbytery’s  committee  declared 
the  church  organized.  It  began  with  seventeen 
members,  has  called  a  pastor  and  proposes  to 
build  a  cheap  temporary  building  to  avoid  debt. 

Ottumwa,  Ia. — The  First  Church  is  in  an 
especially  prosperous  condition  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  ministry  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Stoltz,  who 
became  pastor  of  this  church  only  last  July. 
He  is  not  only  much  beloved  by  his  people, 
but  is  enlisting  the  attention  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the  First 
Church.  He  is  realizing  his  ambition  in  being 
able  to  preach  to  a  full  house  both  morning 
and  evening. 

Terrell,  Te.x. — The  ladies’  society  presented 
the  pastor,  Mr.  Hudson,  who  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Snohomish,  Wash.,  with  a  handsome 
watch  and  chain  as  a  token  of  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  him.  Many  other  tokens  of  remem¬ 
brance  from  members  of  the  congregation 
came  to  him  on  his  closing  day. 

Miller.  S.  D. — This  church  has  found  it 
necessary  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Student 
Tell,  much  as  they  have  enjoyed  and  been 
helped  by  his  services.  The  strain  proves  too 
much  for  his  ability.  They  have  a  good  manse 
as  well  as  a  house  of  worship  in  a  county  town 
of  over  six  hundred  people,  a  really  inviting 
field  for  a  suitable  minister. 

Evarts,  S.  D. — This  people  so  appreciate  the 
labors  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Howard,  a  middler  from 
Princeton,  that  they  unanimously  retain  him 
till  he  must  return  to  his  seminary.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  school  and  Endeavor  society  are  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  all  are  very  grateful  to  Sunday 
school  missionary  E.  H.  Grant,  of  Huron,  for 
his  ten  days  of  helpful  evangelistic  meetings 
with  them  during  the  past  winter. 

Chinook,  Mont. — The  people  have  recently 
moved  into  their  new  church  building,  a  very 
pretty  structure  costing  over  $2,000.  Rev.  H. 
N.  Wagner,  a  fine,  earnest,  consecrated  man, 
has,  with  his  wife,  done  magnificent  service 
on  this  field  and  Harlem.  In  less  than  two 
years,  under  his  leadership,  two  churches  and 
a  manse  have  been  erected — a  church  and  manse 


at  Chinook,  and  a  church  at  Harlem.  The  last 
two  are  already  free  from  debt,  and  by  April 
it  is  expected,  on  dedication,  the  first  will  be. 

General  Assembley  Presbyteria*' 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Railroad  Rates,  1902. 

The  railroad  Associations  throughout  the 
entire  country.  East  of  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
Kota;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  El  Paso,  Texas, 
have  granted  to  all  persons  in  attendance  upon 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  General  As¬ 
sembly,  meeting  in  New  York  May  15,  1902, 
the  round  trip,  on  the  Certificate  Plan.  Cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  valid  going  from  Saturday, 
May  loth  to  Wednesday,  May  21st,  and  re¬ 
turning  until  June  1st,  1902.  The  Associa¬ 
tions  granting  the  concessions  are  the  New 
England,  Trunk  Line,  Central,  South-eastern 
and  Western  Passenger  Associations,  and  the 
South-western  Passenger  Bureau.  For  de¬ 
tails  of  the  railroad  arrangements  apply  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Room  515 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Book  of  Vacation  Stories 

The  summer  Book  just  issued  by  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad  contains  a  series  of  delight¬ 
ful  vacation  stories  entitled  “The  Experiences 
of  Pa”  Everyone  who  is  seeking  a  place  in 
which  to  spend  the  summer  months  will  be 
interested  m  these  amusing  sketches.  The 
book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  describes 
some  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  of  the 
East.  It  will  tell  you  where  to  go,  how  to  go 
and  the  price  of  board ;  it  is  called  “Mountain 
and  Lake  Resorts  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  ;’’  and  will  be  sent  on  request  accompan¬ 
ied  by  5  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  agent.  New  York  City. 

Line  and  Precept 

Arrow-swift  the  present  sweepeth,  and  mo¬ 
tionless  forever  stands  the  past. — Schiller. 

The  highway  of  holiness  is  along  the  com¬ 
monest  road  of  life — along  your  very  way. 
In  wind  and  rain,  no  matter  how  it  beats,  it 
is  only  going  hand  in  hand  with  Him. — Mark 
Guy  Pearse. 

Do  not  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  house  of  God  and  the  house  of  business. 
The  counting-house  and  the  shop  may  be  as 
much  the  house  of  God  as  the  holiest  shrine 
where  generations  knelt  in  prayer. — F.  B. 
Meyer. 

M.  Thorny  Thierry,  a  native  of  Mauritius, 
long  resident  in  Paris,  has  just  died,  be¬ 
queathing  to  the  Louvre  important  works  by 
Corot,  Delacroix,  Troyon,  Millet,  Rousseau, 
Daubigny,  Isabey,  Decamps,  Jules  Dupre,  Diaz 
and  a  number  of  bronzes  hy  Barye. 


Makes 
Hot 
Breads 
Whole¬ 
some 

Makes  delicious  hot  biscuit, 
griddle  cakes,  rolls, 
and  muffins. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  100  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


“The  trouble,”  said  the  anarchist,  "is  that 
there  are  too  many  inequalities  in  this  world.” 

“That's  right,”  admitted  the  practical  man. 

“We  must  remedy  matters,”  went  on  the  an¬ 
archist.  “No  man  should  have  any  advantage 
over  another;  all  should  he  equal.” 

“Right  again.” 

"Hut  where  shall  we  begin?” 

“Well,”  said'the  practical  man  thoughtfully, 
“you're  a  much  larger  man  than  I  am,  which 
gives  you  an  unfair  advantage,  of  cour.se,  and 
this  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  theory  you 
have  elaborated  of  complete  equality  in  every 
detail  of  life.  We  might  begin  by  cutting  you 
down  to  my  s\7.c.''Cliicago  Post. 


Go'ng  West? 

It  would  be  to  your  advantage,  when 
arranging  for  a  trip  to  any  point  in  the 


West,  to  get  rates  and  full  information 
from  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  Agent, 
Nickel  Plate  Road,  385  Broadway,  New 
York,  which  road  is  noted  for  its  low 
rates,  excellent  train  service,  and  those 
famous  individual  Club  Meals  at  prices, 
35  cents  to  $1.00.  Travel  in  comfort  and 
save  money. 

This  story  is  told  in  a  parish  not  far  distant, 
where  they  were  raising  money  for  refurnishing 
the  church:  The  coloreil  sexton  remarked  of  a 
certain  fairly  well  to-do  farmer  having  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  elose-fistedness,  that  he  was  “as 
stingy  as  old  Cxsar.”  “Why  do  you  think 
Caesar  was  stingy?”  he  was  asked.  “Well,  you 
see.”  came  the  reply,  “when  the  Pharisees  gave 
our  Lord  a  penny,  Jesus  asked  him,  ‘Whose 
subscription  is  this?’  and  they  said  ‘Ciesar’s.’ '' 
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After  three  years  of  careful  work  Edouard 
Mantois  of  Paris  has  prepared  two  great  discs 
for  the  new  telescope  of  the  Allegheny  Ob¬ 
servatory.  The  discs  arrived  at  the  workshop  of 
Prof.  John  Brashaer  at  Alleghany  a  short  time 
ago.  Machinery  for  the  grinding  of  the  great 
glasses  has  been  prepared  and  work  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  30-inch  glass  for  the 
Chili  observatory  is  completed.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  grind  the 
big  glass. 

Pure  Cow’s  Milk 

made  sterile  and  guarded  against  con¬ 
tamination,  from  beginning  to  baby’s  bot¬ 
tle,  is  the  perfection  of  substitute  feeding 
for  infants.  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  has  stood  first  among  infant 
foods  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  the  English  artist, 
whose  death  occurred  recently,  was  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Royal  Academicians.  He  exhibited 
for  sixty-seven  consecutive  years  at  the  Royal 
Academy  (thus  constituting  a  record),  and 
his  pictures  of  cattle  are  world-famous.  The 
artist  lived  on  a  pleasant  homestead  near  Can¬ 
terbury,  where  he  kept  a  large  stock  of  sheep 
and  cattle  as  “models.”  An  art  school  which 
he  founded  in  the  old  cathedral  town,  and 
where  he  gave  free  instruction,  adjoins  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born  ninety-nine  years 
ago. 
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Here  is  a  report  of  one  of  the  “reformed 
public  houses”  of  Scotland,  which  are  run  on 
the  Gothenburg  system.  It  is  after  them  that 
Earl  Grey  has  modelled  his  "public  house 
trust”  in  England.  Under  this  system,  run  by 
reputable  persons,  the  liquor  sold  is  good 
and,  after  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  had  been  de¬ 
ducted,  the  profits  are  expended  for  public 
purposes.  This  gives  the  year’s  work  of  the 
public  house  in  Kelty,  Fifeshire,  and  shows 
that  little  is  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance.  The  total  takings  of  the  place  were 
$17,350,  of  which  $16,715  came  from  the  .sale  of 
liquor ,  the  remainder  from  the  restaurant. 
The  net  profit  was  $2,962,  after  the  deduction 
of  the  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital,  it  was 
applied  chiefly  to  village  improvements.  This 
seems  a  very  good  showing,  hut  when  one 
reads  that  the  total  population  of  Kelty  is 
4,615  and  that  the  drink  hill  of  each  inhabit¬ 
ant  was  £3  i6s.,  one  feels  that  even  reformed 
public  houses  are  not  an  unmixed  good. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATOBinu 


Who  Defined 

**  SoblP' 
powder” 

^  in  the 
SteLndnrd 
Dictionary?! 
Sounds  ns 
if  some  old 
fashioned 
soap-maker 
had  written  it.  Used 
in  dish-water !  Y es.  and  when 
it  is  PEARLINE,  used  in 
everything  where  soap  enn  be 
used.  PEARLINE  is  modern. 
\ip-to-daLte  soatps  a.  better 
soap ;  it  has  revolutionized 
the  soap  trade.  666 

Ask'Yovir  Friend  ^ 


EflORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U,  8.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


JJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  CenM  Manager 

TROY,  N.  Y.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


LIFE  OF  TALMAOE 


I  Lar^e.  Fully  illustrated  Low  prices.  Best  terms. 
I  Freight  paid  Credit  given.  Outfit  free.  Agents  wanted. 
I  P  W.  ZIKGLEK  A  CO  ,  *415  Locust  St  .  Phila  ,  Pa 


A  To  sril  the  only  *utborl*ed  Hfrof  Rnr.T.  IVWItt  Talmage 

Ills  atm  Itev.  I>r.  Prank  De  Witt  Talma;;**  and  *rlata 
j  ^Itors  of  the  Christian  Hcrabl.  Outfit  free.  Aftdresa  J.  A.  Stownrt 
I  A  €'0..  3S5  Wabash  Ave.«  Chicago.  111. 

WJOrDeWitt  Talmage; 

I  Ity  his  aon.  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage. 

I  Only  authorized  Life  of  Dr.  Talmage,  and  only  edition 
j  endorsed  by  his  family.  Public  interest  is  intense.  Beware 
j  of  misleading  advertisements.  '  Don't  waste  time  with 
j  “fake”  books  Large  volume,  finely  illustrated.  Retail 
I  price  $1.00.  Special  confidential  terms  to  agents.  May 
I  work  full  or  part  time.  Agent’s  beautilul  outfit  Free  for 
I  15c.  postage.  Rare  opportunity.  Act  quickly.  Address 
authorized  publbhers — 

!  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Dept.  B.,  44  N.  Four.h  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 


I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
I  when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
;  fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
;  minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  izo  families 
i  in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
'  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
j  people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
,  mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
'  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 


(.iroenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home  FRANCIS  CASEY, 

comforts.  R.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.D. 
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How  Cheap  Baking  Powder  is  made 

The  Health  Department  of  New  York  has 
seized  a  quantity  of  so-called  cheap  baking 
powder,  which  it  found  in  that  city.  Attention 
was  attracted  to  it  by  the  low  price  at  which 
it  was  being  sold  in  the  department  stores. 
Samples  were  taken  and  the  chemist  of  the 
Health  Department  reported  the  stuff  to  be 
“an  alum  powder,”  which  analysis  showed  to 
be  composed  chiefly  of  alum  and  pulverized 
rock. 

The  powder  was  declared  to  be  dangerous 
to  health,  and  several  thousand  pounds  were 
carted  to  the  offal  dock  and  destroyed. 

It  is  unsafe  to  experiment  with  these  so- 
called  “cheap”  articles  of  food.  They  are  sure 
to  be  made  from  alum,  rock,  or  other  injurious 
matter.  In  baking  powders,  the  high  class, 
cream  of  tartar  brands  are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal,  because  they  go  farther  in  use  and  are 
healthful  beyond  question. 

An  Englishman  footing  it  through  Scotland 
came  upon  a  tiny  loch,  just  proper  for  fish  to 
inhabit.  Patiently  he  fished  for  three  hours, 
with  no  success.  At  last  he  accosted  a  hoy 
who  had  stood  for  ten  minutes  watching  him. 
“My  little  lad,”  said  the  Englishman,  “can  you 
tell  me  whether  there  are  fish  in  this  pond?” 
“If  there  he  ony.  they  must  be  vera  wee  ones, 
sir.”  returned  the  boy,  “for  there  was  nae  water 
here  until  it  rained  yesterday.” 


Gettysburg  and  Washington 

Personally  Contlucted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  in  all  the  glory  of  its  Spring 
freshness,  are  attractions  so  alluring  that  few 
would  feel  like  refusing  to  visit  them.  It  is  to 
place  these  two  attractions  within  easy  reach 
of  every  one  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  announces  a  tour  over  the  interest¬ 
ing  battlefield,  through  the  picturesque  valleys 
of  Maryland,  and  an  entertaining  stay  at 
Washington. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8.00  A.  M., 
and  Philadelphia  12.20  P.  M.,  Saturday,  May 
17,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s  tourist 
agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of  si.x  day.s. 
An  experienced  chaperon,  whose  especial 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  trip  throughout.  Round  trip  tickets, 
covering  transportation,  carriage  drives,  and 
hotel  accommodations,  will  be  sold  at  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  rate  of  $22  from  New  York,  $Ji 
from  Trenton,  $19  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  4  Court  street,  Brooklyn;  7^) 
Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  address  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  .Agent, 
Broad  street  station,  Philadelphia. 


Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly 


The  names  of  Commissioners  and  Alternates 
will  be  pnblished  in  this  column  as  received 
The  entire  list  will  be  repnbllshed  as  soon  a 
completed. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  nnd  pickles,  spread 
a  thin  coating  of 


PURE  REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Prtsbytery  Minister  Eider 

Binghamton . Geo  Douglas  Young  Willard  L  Bundy 

Wm  Ellis  Williams  Lucius  B  Smith 

Columbia . F  B  Fraser  Geo  H  Chase,  M  D 

Detroit . W  B  Jennings,  D  D  R  A  Frazer 

R  K  Wharton  Frank  H  West 

Hudson . D  Winters.  LL  D  G  Wilson  Pierson 

Frank  E  Taylor  Samuel  Hadden 

Jersey  City . Harvey  Iserman  Arthur  Boyd 

S  R  MacClements  E  M  Hamilton 
Alt.  Dr  Chas  D  Shaw  M  A  Tro wbrid ge 
Samuel  M  Hamilton  Wm  Murray 

Lamed . H  B  Johnson  J  P  Ralston 

Lodiana . Walter  J  Clark  Marcus  B  Carleton 

Long  Island . lohn  D  Stokes,  D  D  Nathan  T  Post 

Wm  H  Lloyd  Wm  J  Post 

Muncie . Charles  E  Buffer  Alick  Fulton 

Northumberl'd  J  W  Gilland,  D  D  Alfred  Hays 

A  C  Campbell  Geo  M  Gearbart 

Olympia . J  C  Willert  Ross 

T  J  W  eekes  Lindsley 

Petoskey . John  Redpath  Robert  B  Garves 

Alt.  Wiley  K  Wright  M  M  Sanford 

Puget  Sound . Thomas  MacGuire  G  W  Shannon 

B  K  McElmon  W  J  Bishop 

Saginaw . A  C  Kay  M  A  Trowbridge 

.Alt.  W  K  Spencer,  D  D  Wm  Murray 

St  Lawrence . W  H  Niles  F  G  Goodale 

G  F  Walker  L  E  Pruyne 


Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Pun'lteliiieil  l‘anifliiie  is  also 
uaefiil  in  a  dozen  otlii  r  ways  ulwit  tbe 
bouse.  Full  directions  III  each  package. 

Sold  fvorywbere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


THL  OLD  CNGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


OVER  70  YEARS^  REPUTATION, 


‘UNIVERSAli’ 


PURELY  VEGETABLEl 
COMPOSITION 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism  ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agei.ts, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


Women’s  Home  Missions  at  the 
Assembly 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be 
held  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  (220 
West  Fifty-seventh  street,  near  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue),  New  York  City,  in  connection  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Beginning  on  Friday,  May 
i6th,  there  will  be  an  all-day  anniversary  ses¬ 
sion  with  addresses  by  missionaries,  and  the 
annual  reports;  on  Sunday  afternoon  will  he 
held  the  popular  missionary  meeting:  and  on 
the  following  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  the  open  "Synodical  Conferences,”  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  with  symodical  reports,  discus¬ 
sion  of  methods  of  work,  etc.,  while  a  union 
prayer  meeting  is  held  every  morning  at  hall 
past  nine  o’clock. 

All  inquiries  as  to  entertainment  or  board, 
etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  673  Madison  Ave.,  New  York- 
City,  N.  Y.  Railroad  rates  for  all  delegates 
and  visitors  will  be  the  same  as  are  accorded 
to  Commissioners  to  General  Assembly,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  religious  papers  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D.,  the  Stated  Cleric 
of  General  Assembly. 


Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectu.al  English  Cure  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Ei>WARl>  &  Son,  Queen 
Victoria  St.j  Liondon.  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fongera 
A  Co.,  30  North  WllUam  St.  N  Y. 


CURES  WHEhE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  (  iiii-’h  Syrup.  Tastes  (iood. 
in  time.  Sul.l  by  druggists. 
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430,000 

“Churl'll  llyiiiiis  and  Gospel  Songs” 

'  have  been  noI<l. 

The  leading  Hymn  book  for  Prayer  Meetings,  Young 
People's  Societies,  Sunday  Evening  Services,  Sabbath 
Schools,  etc.  Contains  367  choice  standard  hymns,  best 
Sacred  Songs,  favorite  Gospel  Hymns. 

Firmly  bound  $25  per  100.  Sample,  postpaid,  20  cts. 
THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

l^tiikera  of  tho  Mood^  and  Sankey  **  GoOl'tl  J/ymtu." 


HARTFORD 


■Year  begins  Sept.  »4th,  tgoa.  Open 
to  college  graduates  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  on  equal  terms. 

i  Thorough 
I  training 

Special  courses  in  Missions  and  Re-  CCIIIIIJIDV 
jligious  Pedagogy.  Apply  to  wCMIlHHIf 

PBOr.  n.  W.  JACOBUS,  HABTFOBO,  CO.A'IV 


THEOLOQICAL 


59^  FARM ,  MORTRAGES 

^  ^  lijwa  and  MlnneHota  real  estate.  Full 
^  ^  deHcriptioDR  on  application.  If  inter¬ 
ested  ni'lte  J.SaVarlancl.  Buffalo  Center,  la. 


I'-Iertric,  Gas,  \Velsbach,Acetylene,CombinationorOil. 


20,000 


I  CHURCHES 

^  Lighted  by  the  FRINK  System  of  Patent 
Reflectors.  Send  dimensions  for  Estimate. 

. -  -  “■  Pearl  St. 

I  NEW  YORK. 


HOTEL  EMPIRE 

Broadway  and  63d  St.  New  York  City 


Exclusvoe 

Modern 

Jire-Proof 


The  Best  At  reAson- 
cost 


Noted  for  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  its  Cui¬ 
sine  And  Ser'bice 


Furnished  in  a 
^BeAutiful  And 
Homelike  MAn- 


Jts  beAutiful  And 
Homelike  Appo  nt- 
ments  And  splen¬ 
did  locAtian 


Travelers  arriving  by  any  of  the  Ferries,  Ocean  steamers,  or  Fall  River  Boats,  can  take  the  9th 
Avenue  Elevated  Railway  to  59th  Street  from  which  the  Hotel  Empire  is  only  one  minute's  walk. 

From  Grand  Central  Station  take  cars  marked  Broadway  and  7th  Avenue.,^*  Seven  minutes  to 
Empire.  Within  ten  minutes  of  amusement  and  shopping  centres.  All  cars  pass  ths  Empire. 
Send  postal  for  descriptive  booklets.  W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Prop. 

The  Hotel  nearest  the  Church  where  the  General  Assembly  will  be  held 


to  which  delesates  have  been  assifirnedJt  Jk 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 

Home  Missions,  ...  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ...  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  ...  “  •• 

Bducstlon,  ....  1319  Walnut  St.,  I»hlla. 

Publications  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  ...  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  .516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Collegt  s,  ...  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTIBG  THE  COSPE:! 
AMOHG  SEAMEN  IH  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  TORE! 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religion, 
services  in  Lectdre  Room  and  its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St- 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theopbilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAH  SUHOAT-SCHOOL  DHIOH 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
abides.  2468  new  schools  started  in  1901;  also  105  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  cont  Ihutlons  to 
E.  P.  BAscho FT,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  A\enue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  AMERICAH  SEABIEH'S  FRIEHD  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  Hew  York 

Incorporated  Aprtl,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  in  New 
York;  pots  II  trarles  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’s  Magazine,  the 
Seam  in's  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CBA8.  A. 
Stoddard,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Bturoes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  Hew  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
clbansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elwwbere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to^ay  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House'  of 
Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its 
school,  and  over  26,000  bars  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  H.;  Sunday-school, 
2to3p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  12.40  to  3  P..M. 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Vlsl 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  PrS'i ;  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treaa;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnard,  Supt. 


„  For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  cbiidren  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  sofiei'S 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ''  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  k'nd. 


TEE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

5  and  5  West  isth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 


1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 


the  country.  Per  year 


$1.00 


Per  yei 

,2)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANrE  BANNER,  an  illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear  ......  .40 

3)  THE  WATER-LILY  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPERAN.  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Tem^ranco  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  is  selling 
tickets  to  points  all  through  the  West  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  Round  Trip 
Homeseekers’  Tickets  for  the  benefit  of 
those  endeavoring  to  locate  a  new  home 
in  the  West;  One-Way  Colonists’  Tick¬ 
ets  for  those  who  have  decided  to  go 
West.  Through  tourist  cars  on  the 
W.  S.  R.  R.,  train  No.  i,  every  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  arriving  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Nickel  Plate  Road,  cars  via  all 
diverging  lines  through  to  all  points. 
Write,  ’phone  or  call  on  A.  W.  Eccle¬ 
stone,  D.  P.  Agent,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  Citv. 


Summer  in  Switzerland 


Holiday  instruction  for  boys  in  the  Juras  overlooking 
Lake  Geneva.  Frequent  outings.  Careful  supervision 
in  the  household  of  a  French  pastor  who  is  an  experienced 
teacher.  Address,  d’Aubign^,  care  of  Evangelist. 


For  Sale 


Overlooking  the  Hud¬ 
son,  an  hour’s  ride  from 
New  York — a  fine  mod¬ 
ern  homestead  with  thirty-two  acres  of  land, 
in  an  attractive  residential  neighborhood, beau¬ 
tiful  view  from  wide  piazzas — broad  lawn — 
good  outbuildings,  stable,  coachman’s  cottage, 
etc. — running  water  in  house— electric  cars 
pass  entrance.  Inquire  of  L.  B.  Carhart,  U.  S. 
Appraiser's  Office,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  RENT 


for  the  summer  or 
longer,  bouse  furnish¬ 
ed  or  unfurnished,  the  same  property,  as  above. 


Winter  in  Paris 


with  instruction  and 
chaperonage .  Young 
girU  receivid  in  the 
family  of  the  senior  pastor  at  Neuilly.  Mme.  U.  is  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  church  historic.  Address, 
d’Aubign6,  care  of  Evangelist. 
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